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Telecommunication and infer- 
niation technologies have been 
steadily accumulating over re- 
cent years an unprecedented — 
nd to some extent unanticipated— political 
nd economic status in countries all over the 
orld. This heightened status is due at least 
in part to the introduction of new technolo- 
gies /hat arc changing the contours of the 
telcconununicatioii and information land- 
scape, blurring distinctions and erasing 
boundaries that have neatly separated ihe 
fields for years, 

A major question to be addressed in map- 
ping the future is whether the idvvMiced com- 
munication and information technologies 
can provide the impetus to development that 
is so desperately needed in so many coun- 
tries. Can these technologies, if carefully 
planred and applied, help countries to accel- 
erate the development process to any signifi- 
cant degree? Or will they instead be detri- 
'nental to national development when all of 
the implications are taken inio considera 
tion? For example, many of the new tc^:hnalo- 
gies require fewer workers than traditional sys- 
tems, albeit those few must be highly skilled. 
Will this niean fewer jobs? Will it mean dif- 
ferent levels of jobs with vastly different 
training requirements? Will it mean that the 
scarce supply of trained man^x)wcr can be 
spread mure widely over other sectors, e\en- 
tually advancing the whole society to another 
level of development? The answers arc not 
yet clear, but ihey arc bein^', pursued on a 
number of fronts and need to be taken into 
account in the plar.ning process as they 
emerge, 

Ttie Changing Technologies 

it is generally acknowledged tliat the most 
prominent characteristic of the new technol- 
ogies is digitali/ation, which essentially pro- 
vides a single language for handling all infor- 
mation, whether that information be voice, 
data, or graphics, /,s a result of digitali/a- 
tion, transmission media arc expanding in 



both capacity and speed; voice, data, telex, 
and facsimile can all be integrated to travel in 
a uniform format. Data procc*ssing and mes- 
sage carrying are thus increasingly becoming 
intertwined and even virtually the same pioc- 
ess. The computer and telecommunications 
industiies are converging, and the competi- 
tion within and between these traditional in- 
dustries is intense and obvious, particularly 
in the industrialized nations. 

Another area where radical change can be 
anticipated is optical fiber technology, which 
holds promise to be more competitive with 
satellites than today's analog cables. Optical 
fiber cables should prove to be highly eco- 
nomical for certain kinds of transmissions 
and network configurations; one network is 
planned for the North American/Western 
European route before the end of this cen- 
tury. Optical fibers are high-purity glass, 
each strand thinner than a human hair. Two 
strands can carry 2,000 telephone calls. Op- 
tical fibers also make it jHrssible for telephone 
cables to carry broadband video signals. Op- 
tical fiber technology may be significaiU for 
developing countries for several reasons: the 
fibers can be installed in narrower ducts than 
(c )ntinued on page 2} 
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People with disabilities in the 

d rural Thisd World .nay be char- 
acterized as an economically 
weak and largely voiceless op- 
pressed minority numbering up to 300 mil- 
lion. Since the early 1970s there have been a 
few stirrings of intcresi in their situation, but 
the difficulties of reaching and programming 
for this neglected section of the world's pop- 
ulation were ,o great, and the perceived 
priorities so low, that little work was done. 
Whatever was done waii not replicated or 
even communicated very widely. 

The international Year of the Child (lYC) 
(1979) and the International Year of Disabled 
Persons (I YDP) (1981) turned the world's at- 
tention to the needs, and soon aid agencies 
were hunting for suitable projects to fund. 
The major shortages revealed in the search 
have been of practical information and of 
trained experienced personnel. Some prog- 
ress has been made in the past five years to- 
wards meeting these deficiencies, and it is 
worthwhile to attempt a sketch of rehabilita- 
tion in the Third World from the point of 
view of informal ion and know-how. 

During the past !(X) years there h*LS been an 
exponential increase in the art and science of 
rehabilitating people ^^'ith disabilities, in 
economically developed countries. In the 
past 1,^ years this body of knowledge, which 
had iaigely been the preserve of medical and 
educational professionals, has increasingly 
been made public inrough the efforts of dis- 
abled persons thcmscivcs and families with 
disabled members who wished to engage in 
home, self-help rehabilitative action. At the 
same time, and by infet action with this public 
disscnnnation of knowledge, there has been a 
revclution in aims and objectives of rehabili- 
tation and of attitudes towards disabled per- 
sons. In the past five yea' , there have been 
moves to export and adapt this knowledge 
and experience to the more developed parts 
(continued on page 6) 
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(Teleeommunlcatior*^ cont*d from page \) 
previous cables; they arc irnnuinc to most in - 
terference; and calls travel further* in con* 
trast to other terrestrial systenis, before the 
signal needs boosting, thus fewer repeaters 
are required. Because there is yet little expe- 
rience with fiber optic technology in tropical 
environments, little is known about the ef- 
fects of heat, humidity, and other tropical 
conditions on the technology. 

Policy implications 

rhe implications of such changes are ex- 
tensive for both develo|>ed and developing 
countrie*-. lor example, the use of micro- 
processors as universal components in indus- 
trial processes lesults in increased productivi- 
ty pokuMal that can affect virtually all areas 
of economic activity. Microprocessors are 
progranuned to be self-nionitoring, self-ad- 
justing, and self-diagnosing, thus they can 
provide automatic detection of breakdowns 
and damage, it therefore becomes more feas- 
ible, for example, to build mun-factories in 
lural areas, as they do not require a huge 
CO! ps of highlv bkUlcd technicians to opeiaie 
them. 

However, the use of advanced information 
technologies requites except iorudly goo^ 
planning; although such technologies gener 
ally save capital outlay per unit of output, 
they getieially increase capital outlay per 
^\orker employed. International managenient 
specialist Juan I'. Rada conjectures that, 
because ''the saving of capital is a crucial fac- 
tor for the Fhud World, the technology 
could be used beneficially, providing that the 
applKiition coniplu's with u mil thought-out 
plan aiFtieii ui tjIf'iKinK ^hi' rwais oj the ma- 
laritv <}/ thi' piifyulatuin'' (emphasis added). 
Major diseconomies may tesuit. how\-ver, it 
the new information technologies aic Intro- 
duccd randomly, with inadequate attention 
to systematic and cohereiu national px>Iicies. 

Technolo^icul Dependency 

U is nnportani to consider the impact ol 
the nev\ technologies on th^^ gap between the 
x'wh and poor countncs. While micicKiups 
niav increase industrial productivity, ihey 
aiso alter production processes and products 
by >hifting mechanical, electromechanical, 
and elccliDfuc ^omiol processes mto micro 
processors. Technoiogy transfer to less ad' 
vanced countries thus becomes a -nore com- 
plex process; workers cannot unders^'ii^d and 
deal wuh microchips ai their most unda- 
mental level. Adaptation and maintenance of 
the nncfochip may well stay in the domain i)f 
the manufacture!. I ecimologicai inierde 
pendency may be increasing, but controi wiil 
reside where the functions of the microchip 
are andtrsiood. 

Increasingly, advanced conmumication 
and information technologies are purchased, 
,y^»rather than transferred; the information pro- 
^i^ccssing field abounds with *^b!ack boxes" 



. nc4 * turnkey projects,'* which tend to limit 
;,,c use of domestically produced equipment 
and move the purchasing countries aw-ay 
from manufacturing their own components 
or into manufacturing only supporting com- 
ponents. 

The new technologies also hold significant 
implications for the laboJ force in all coun- 
tries. Whereas developing countries mijy have 
a relative advantage in production processes 
because their labor costs are low, that advan 
lage can diminish as industrialized countries 
become n)ore able to lower their own labor 
costs by using robots and other advanced 
production aids, iX^veloprr^g countries thus 
need to anticipate these and other impacts of 
microelectronics, possibly focusing their ef- 
forts on using advanced information process- 
•s to process their raw materials in order to 
mainta.n a competitive position in the global 
marketplace, in terms of educational plan- 
ning, it is important to begin now to tiain the 
labor force that will be cferged with imple- 
menting the new technologies. 

I he less developed countries aie beconnng 
alert to the dangers of dependency in the 
software area, neveiopmg countries are rely- 
ing on industrialized countries to a high de- 
gree for data prtKessing, research, and design 
functions. Not only does this move them 
away from achieving their own res^*arch and 
development capabilities, it also makes them 
vulnerable to the rjsk of losing legitimate ac- 
cess to vita! inform.ation through the selective 
release of data, And u is a iiemendous drain 
on hard currency tcsources. 

Imported or Naisona* Teehnol<»y>? 

Deveiop'ng count nes are t'accd wiiti a 
sciies of complex and often conHiciing protv 
lems associated w-ith importing new' lechnol 
ogies, while at the same time supporting the 
production of iheii own technoloi'y . l imited 
economic resources teiid to tavor imported 
technology, which has already been tested 
and which has had its development costs 
spread ever the laige e isting markets in the 
industrialized countries. 

Harroldo C'onea de Mattos of Bra/il has 
outlined the process of deveiopmg lUiiioiial 
technological capacity, which he sees as oc- 
curring in four distinct phases. The fiist is a 
pha.se of technological ahscnpiK-n, in which 
the user is exposed to the equipment, atiams 
a degfce of familiarity with us parts and com 
ponents, and learns to operate and maintam 
it. In the second tihase, the advent of uulus 
uiali/ation, the user begms to explore and 
control the technical char;^ctenstics of the 
equipment. 1 he third phase is the begmning 
of developn\cnt, with efforts to naiionuh/e 
the technology by substitutit^g nuional conv 
ponents for imported ones. The tourt'.i i'> the 
research phase, whereu) *Mhe c\\y:\-\ begins to 
develop his scientific skills ;md creates ade 
quate conditions to achieve the teclmological 
independence of his country The Brazilian 



strategy for encouraging the development of 
national industrial development has inchided 
giving local marmfacturers longer delivery 
terms, more favorable payment conditions 
and ordei guarantees, and limiting the rise of 
competition ihtough p^ 'icies such :'s import 
restrictions. 

Benefits ot the New Technologies 

The benefits ihat will accrue fiom the new 
technologies are significant. Advanced infor- 
mation technologies pave the way toward im- 
proved accuracy, reliability, and timeliness of 
statistical information, which makers it more 
valuable for decision making and planning. 
Such technologies also serve to reduce the 
time lag between events and their evaluation, 
hicreasing the pH)tentit 1 for more relevant de^ 
cisions, |X)licy design, and understanding of 
leal feedback and reward processes. Agricul- 
tural marketing is an example of a sectoral 
application that can benefit substantially 
from advanced information processing and 
dissemination eapabi'itie^. lor example, the 
installation of a satellite earth station on an 
AlaskuTi island enabled the local fish packing 
plant to gel current information on demand 
and prices in the last C oast seafood market, 
and thereby to adjust its catch. Advanced 
technologies may also help to optimize the al- 
location and use of lesouices by tracking in- 
dustrial processes mote effectively. 

Countries might also consider the positive 
impact of teleconnnunicauon-computer link- 
ages on labor force development and job cre- 
ation, lor example, ciuporalions in the 
i;nued States are beginning (o see the 
economic advantage of havmg such func- 
tions as wo^d processing and nr.nling list 
maintenance performed by workeis in coun- 
tries where labor costs arc not as lugh, 
capitalizing on the rising quality and dc- 
cieasuig cost of the international telephone 
system to hnk them to that distant work 
torce. This has a parallel negative conse- 
quence, ui that n connibutes to urKMuploy- 
mcnt in the Umted States. 

I here arc aUo positive cost implications as- 
sociated with the new digiial technologies. 
Di^ntal systems arc estimated to be 20 tunes 
tnoie reliable than elect romeclumica! s\s- 
tems; they Sike less space and less time to in- 
stall, have lower operating and maintenance 
costs, and offer a higher quality of service, 
l urther, system expansion to accommodate 
new customers and services can be modular 
and thus rnav \\o\ require a ledesign of the 
system. 

leieeommunieations and I>eveli)pmen1 

I he growing status o^' telccomnumications 
wUertuHional!v is also attributable to a grow- 
\\\^ recogmtion o1 tlie imtxMtance of telecom- 
rnumcation 'o all aspects ot a nation*s de- 
veiopnient -to agnculture, education, triUis- 
portation, health care, rural/urbat) tnigrci- 
^continued on page ! 1) 
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Growing More Rice in Sierra Leone: 

Baseline Survey Guides Media Campaign 



by Gary O, CoUievin 




Sicna I cone, like the majonrv 
of West African n.muns, is pri- 
marily agriculturally oriented. 



^ Approxiniatcls 75 percent of its 

3.9 nnllion people live in the countryside. But 
while farming accounts for 30 percent of the 
Gross Domestic !'roduct, most of it is still 
based on shifting cultivation. Small farms 
average about three acres per unit, and farm- 
ers use traditional impieiiients and slash and 
burn methods. As a result, the growth of this 
econv>mic sector has been slow, avera.iing 
oniy about 1.5 percent per annum sincv inde- 
pendence in I%1. Population increases 
- curreijtly estimated at 2.6 percent— ha»'e 
been ^.rcaier, so that by 1974 the demand for 
food had outstripped national production. 

Rice is the staple crop in Sierra Leone and 
pr iH iucs for 80 percent of the total food con- 
surr^.-^tic^.i. The current annual rice produc- 
no.j is cs;imated at over 3(K),(XX.) milled tons. 
About 380,000 tons are required to adequate- 
iv feed the nation, leaving a deficit of about 
80,\XK> tons which have to be imported and 
paid for with foreign exchange. If Sierra 
I cone were self-sufficient in rice production, 
the funds now used for importing rice could 
be used to generate an export market 
economy. 

With this background in view, liie govern 
ment of Sierra l eor.e has made increased 
yields, increased acreages, and more produc- 
tive rice farming key development prioritits. 
About 60 percent of the cjrrcnt rice produc- 
tion is through the .,o called ^^upland" 
tanns, but the area for expansion of ihis 
ecology is limited, i-xperts from the I'mted 
Nations Food and Agriculture Organs .Jion 
(FAO) suggest ^hat to expect eveti a iO per 
cent increase over current levels from this 
source is optimistic. I he more innncdiate so- 
lution lies in expanding and nnprovini' 
swamp land rice farming. Current c>tirnates 
indicate that of tiic 1.7 million ac.^^s of 
swamp land potentially available for develop- 
ment, only 13 percent are in use. Thus the 
area available for expansion is considerable, 
I'.quatly important, the yield from an acre of 
swamp land is six limes that which one could 
expect from an acre of an upland farm. 
Ministry of Agriculture officials suggot that 
up to one thiid of the nation^ total rice 
requir ements could be grown on s vamp 
lands. Their primary problem is one c> edu- 
cating the farming comnumity about this po- 
tential resource and providing information 
and trainir.g about appropriate farming 
methods c-iui high-yield seed varieties. This is 
© an easy task, given the existing communi- 
lie ons infrastructure and estimated 95 pcr- 



ccn; illiteracy rate of the nation's 3(X),(XX) 
< mall farmers. 

While agricultural extensior: agents a* e 
often an effective way to momote agiicu)- 
tural innovations to far: .. ., ihey have 
been particularly success!^ • ^ieTa Leone-, 
becau,-ie of the low agent-to-farmer ratio. 
Currently, about one extension agenf is avaj!- 
able for every 500 farmers, wnereas a ratio of 
i :250 is recommended. In addition, transpor- 
tation facilities are lacking and print infor 
niation is poorly distributed amoi^ th-: 
agents. Direct action among the farming 
community has been haphazard as a result. 

Radio is receiving increasing attention as 
support for extension services. There are an 
estimated 253,000 radios in the country, or 
one receiver for every 15 people. Radio s po* 
tential access to adult farmers is thus 
reasonably high, and with its ability to slice 
through problems associated with illiteracy, 
radio is perceived as the only effective way to 
reach the rural community on a national 
level, 

* \ , . Radio is perceived as the 
only effective way to reach the 
rural community on a national 
level, . . 

Radio broadcasting began in the mid-50s 
when Britain established a radio studio and 
10 kvv. medium wave transmitier in Free- 
town, the capital city. This service was 
limited to the southern portion of the couii- 
try. With the construction of a 250 kvv. short- 
wave transmitter in 1973, radio coverage w:is 
assured on a national level, although recur- 
ring problems with fuel supplies to operate 
the facility have precludeo a reliable trans- 
mission schedule. 

Agricultural Radio 

Regular agricultural broadcasting began in 
1976 with the creation of the Publicity Unit 
of the Ministry of Agriculture. Us initial ob- 
jeciwes were to explain the aims of g >vern- 
tncnt pi^licy to farmers and to provide oasic 
information on farming methods. More re- 
cently, in 1982, it was renamed the Agricul- 
ture C\>mmunication Unit and given a revised 
mandate: to support extension services and 
key agricultural development sectors. 

The basic radio production format consists 
of four 15-;iiinute programs per week. 
Broadcast under the banner of ^'FV^ming 
Pvlagii/.ine'' at 7:30 pm from Tuesday through 
Friday, each of the four main language 
groups in the country occupies a particulai 
evening. Interviews and other materia! such 
i;s market leports are interspersed v.ith 
popular music and assembled for transmis- 
sion simultaneously on the medium- and 



short-wave services. A '*one message per in- 
terview" format is common. Ibpies are re- 
gionally based and planned around seasorw* 
activities and current information needs. 

The Unit alro produces pc)sters, pam- 
phlets, and slide-cassette programs, which 
prior to the current campaign were mainly 
used at agriculture fairs, 

FAO Assistance 

When the Communication Unit w-as cre- 
ated it was severely hampered by its !a;^k of 
trained production staff, audiovisual equip- 
ment, rnd raw film stock. Transportation fa- 
cilitic: were virtually nonexistent. On the pos- 
itive idc, the Ministry provided for addi- 
tional staff to establish communication sec- 
tions in the seven administrative regions of 
the country. Their role would be to produce 
audio ^cgments for radio broadcasts and to 
organize extension communication suppiirt 
servicer- such as cassette listening groups and 
slide-tape presentations. 

The FAO was approached in this context 
for technical and training assistance, Produc- 
tion equipment and supplies were purchased 
to strengthen the audio and ph.nographic 
sections, and a i.and Rover was supplied for 
[he Unit's exclusive use. Fxternal consultants 
were brought in to conduct six-week work- 
shops in rural radio and slide-tape produc- 
tion. 

The FAON third innovation was to recruit 
a media evaluation consultant to assist the 
Unit in deternrning baseline levels of 
farmers* knowledge and practice of, and atti- 
tudes toward, key agriculture development 
priorities. The Unit would subsequently pro- 
duce materials foi a multi media campaign 
bavcd upon the recommendations of the 
survev Ihe campaign would last between 
twu and three months, after wh,kh another 
survey would be taken to a.sses" • • hiipact. 

Tne Ba-sellne Survey 

The } Ai) evaluation consultant arrived in 
Sierra Lx\)nc to t^gin the six-week mission in 
December \%}, Inilial discussions with the 
C ommunication Unit centered on the topic 
oi topics to be included in the baseline survey 
and information campaign. Two important 
decisions were made: 1 ) 'T'he survey should be 
centered on one priority area of develop- 
ment, and 2) the information campaign 
should spearhead a drive which could be re- 
inforced primarily by extension workers, but 
would also include regiotia! agricultural of- 
ficers and a variety of organizations with cen- 
tral theme projects (U,N. Agencies, the 
Peace Corps, Integrated Agricultural IX*- 
velopment Projects, the Seed Multiplication 
Project, etc.). rolkwlng the rationale out- 
lined earlier, planner njade expanding and 
improving swamp rice production a m^ijor 
development priority, and that activity there- 
fore became the imrnediaie locus of the in- 
quiry. 

(coniimicd on page 4) 



(S%*iinip Rice continued from page 
The basic paranuclei for selecting the sam- 
ple was th I respondents should be heads of 
household ;.nd either involvtxi in» or having 
high fx)tcntial access to, swamp rice farming. 
We then set about a stratified sampling which 
would >icid subjects in three stages of swamp 
farm development: 1) ruily Developed (g^^od 
irrigt'tion structures, diainage, .inu water 
control), 2) Partial xo Sarn l)e^el'r)C(i(rdn^- 
in'i from cleared ateas for planting to some 
i;:igation structures and drai'iagc), and ?) 
t luk'^'eloped or Tradaionul (no irrigaiion 
ruuctures, no drainage, seeding tnainly by 
> roadcasting, or scattering seed about). A'e 
also included a group ot ui;iqucly upland 
farmers in the Traditional ^xow^, farn'.ers 
who had ready access to undeveloped 
swarnps should they choosr to farm ?hem. 
rhe main focus of the information campaign 
would b<; directed toward the Semi- 
DcveknKd and Undeveloped categories with 
the Fully Developed stratum serving as a cri- 
terion or reference group. 

The initial targe.t sample was set al a 
minimum of 25 subjects- -chosen a- random 
—in each stratum for each of four districts 
(minimum of 75 for each district, 3(X3 overail) 
to represent a gcx>d cross-section of the coun- 
try a: various levels of swamp devclopmetu. 
Final sampling tallies were 121 subjects (34 
IKTcent) in each of the 1-ully Developed and 
Undeveloped categories and 1 14 (32 ;>ercen:) 
in the Senv-Developed group, I'ifty-two 
uniquely upland fanners were in*:luded in the 
Undeveloped category. In addition, we in- 
cluded a control group having no access :o 
swamp farming to test the knowledge and at • 
titude portions of the qucstiurinaire. 

"The survey instruuK-nt consisted of six seC' 
tions: idenitficain^n (natne, district, village, 
location of house or fai ni); basw demoi^ruph- 
ic daiu (a^e, sex, r>eiigion, marital staiu^. 
education, literacy levels; type, si/e, and 
tenancy of farm): practices, informaiion lev- 
iV.v and perceived informalion needs: etiiiude 
postmes' ard injormuiion sources. 

\\\ deciding how to structure the practices 
and v formation levels >cctions, we compiled 
a listing of the key stages of swamp farming 
and ordered it into what \^'* termed **in- 
dicators of swamp rice development.'* Seven 
indicators were included: l and Preparation, 
Seed Selection, Nursery Management, Trans- 
planting, I'eftiii/er Application, Weed Con- 
trol, and Harvesting. With the indicators in 
place, the fir.->t txKtion of the questiotmaire 
section relev:uu to each 3sked the respondent 
to describe his or her current or projected 
practice. In this manner a score indicating the 
level of recommended practices could be 
compiled for each individual, with a max- 
imum score of ten possible. 

Next came information questions about 
the particular indicator which tapped re- 
x)ndents' knowledge levels of rccom- 
si^iended techniques and praetices advocated 



by the Ministry of Agriculture. The^e ques- 
tions were generally open-ended but prccod 
ed to incor;x)rate the range of concct 
answers possible. A total score of 83 was 
possible, 

Aftei completing the practice and informa- 
tion level questions, each subject was asked 
to enumcfate liis or her perceivtd intorma- 
tion needs about each of the mdicaUMs. The 
;jtionaie employed here \\as tu place the m- 
dividual in a state of analy sing his or lict cur- 
rent practice, then to allow an exprcssio,'. ct 
knowledge of "correct" techniques for each 
indicator before being asked ^Uxnu specific 
informalion needs, r'iuher, by blocking 
practices, knowledge levels, and informat'o:-; 
needs separately for each indicator, the re- 
spondent was able to focus clearly on vMCt^ 
issue at hand, which would ni>t have been the 
ci*se if al! practice question^ had been asked 
together, followed by all information kve'. 
questions, and finatly all ir'brm'itiun nec^N. 

Attitude postures were assessed through a 
ten-item attitude cale created from the avail- 
able literature ..nd surveys on positive atid 
negative features of sv.-unp nee tarrmng. A 
Likert type rating seali' tollowed each state 
nient, but rather than using the standa'-J five 
point scale, we opted for a three puun ve- 
sjx^nse format, namely, Disagree—Undecided 
— Agree, since we wanted an instriijTiCnt 
which would be sitnple to understar.d and ad 
minister, two important points to consider 
when dealing with a "hard to get at" and 
busy gi'oup of farmers. A nuximuni score of 
30 was assigned tor these scales (oiu for Dis- 
agree to three for AgrCt for jx^silivc diieciiop 
statenvmts). 

The ri?>a! section of the instrument as- 
sessed media exposure levels, kinds of info:- 
mition avaUable, levels of contact v.itli ex- 
tensior^ agents, preferred media and inter- 
pcrs(mal sources, and perceived utility of all 
available sources of agncuitiirai intornuition. 

Radio Producers Conduct Inter* 'Vv%> 

The instrument was pretested wiin ten 
tarmers at vaiious levels of swan^p develop- 
ment ne:.r I'Veetown. hi tiie actual field ad- 
ministiation, all interviews were conducted 
by seven radio producers who had attended 
tiie FAO ruial ladio pfoduction workshop 
and who were soon to be ;x>sted to their re- 
spx'Ctive regional headquarters. This process 
yielded several p4)sitive benefits: 1) It shaip- 
ened intervic>ving skills with regard to asking 
focused questions and probing for additional 
information, techniques which the produ^^ets 
could transfer to the preparation of radio 
programs, 2) it provided an cxcelletu oppHu- 
t unity to meet their potential '^F-'armlng 
Maga/ine*' audience and to assess felt infor- 
matioii needs first hand, and 3) producers 
became familiar with the agricultural conv 
munity in the d»stricis whe^e they weri* to l>e 
employed. . 



Ri'suUs 

As expected, the majoruv oi' {\k sample 
was in the 4() plus bracket in terms of age (74 
percent) but deviated considerably from na- 
tiofia! norms in leinis of educational back- 
ground, v\ith 31 pcicent having: attended a 
formal educational program. As a result, lit- 
eracy Icvf^s were hieh, with 2fi pet cent being 
able to read and write i.nglish, the iitticiai 
national language, hiterestingly, the bulk of 
litetatc and ednc.ited respondents were own- 
ers or tenters of f ully Developed swamp 
farms. 

Only 24 percerU oT the total sample had a 
working radio m their houses (another ^ per- 
cent had radios which were not working Se 
cause of the lack of, or high cost of, batJ cr- 
ies). An additr.Mial 55 percent, however, viid 
they lisrcned at neighbois' homes to bring the 
current active radio audience to 79 percent. 
Ninety-seven percent of these indicated most- 
ly evening listening, with '*}'arming Maga- 
zine" occupying almost 90 perceni of pro- 
gram preferences. Many, and especi'dly those 
in the tiorth, indicated *\)ccasioiud" listening 
only, a result o! the sporadic s -rv ice available 
on short-wave. One can assume that the Ire- 
quencv of listemnii would rise in dnect pro- 
portion to the frequency o! broadcasting 
given this erwlielming pieference for agri- 
cultural programs. 

I'he exteiision a>^ent ranked as ihe uiost 
preferied imerpersonal soutce of iniofua- 
tion i79 percent) and radio as the nv.)st pre 
t'cf red media souice {'It* percent). When askeu 
to naiiu the liiosi useful of all available 
sources of infounatjon, the rankings were, in 
ordei, extension worker (61 percent), nciuh- 
boTsv47 percent}, and radi'^ (45 piTcent), I'ne 
data tliU'. support the dominance of interper- 
sonal scu:ces in general among ihe rural pop- 
ulation. Radio is surprisingly strong in this 
context, huwctci, and presumably its rank- 
ing v.ould be improved further with a more 
reliable national service. 

A predictable pattern was a-vealcd among 
th.e mean seines generated for practices oi 
rcCiMurnended swan^p rice farming tech- 
niques with the iuily [developed farmers 
scoring 8,4s\ Senii-Devclop^'d 6.76, and Un- 
developed 2.61. An identical trend was noted 
in knowledge levels although the averages 
across all three groups and most indicators 
were low (24.4, 19.4, 11. 6 respectively out of 
a possible score of 83). Notably weak areas 
were knowleii^c and practice of adoption of 
new seed varieties, transplanting seedlings, 
and the use o\ fertilj/ers. Attitude scores, on 
the othe» hand. vuTe surprisingly utuform 
across ali three groups, and with the excep- 
tion of three areas (belief that swamp '.'arm- 
ing catises heahli problems, interteies with 
traditional cerernoma! rites during ihe dry 
season and that lully developed s vamp 
farms can be cared for by women and chil- 
(continucd on page 14, coh 2) 
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On File at ERIC 

DiKumetus reawiy entered in (he LIRIV 
(iidueaUonal Ke.souree^ Information Center} 
Jiles include instruait:*ns for making aid 
Nsin^ iow'i J St utstruaional materials,^ a 
fvport on cooperation arion^ rej^ional eonv 
fnun\'v'rin training institutions, a (mper on 
die fA'u/{.»^''?tv?; of informaUf^n manpower, 
a ehi . f<li.yt of items required for planning a 
nciionai comn,unieatii^n system, and a j^uide 
la preparing a computer search for die LRfC 
daiafun'^.*. mH five ure avaiiable on nucrofu '^c 
(ind - our m papei copy from the URIC Docu- 
me,u R 'production Sir vice (t^DRS), P.C 
Bo< /W. Arlmi^ton, I'trginia 22210, U.S.A. 
He sure to include the hi) numhir and pay- 
ment tn U.S funds fo' the price listed pius 
.\htp/Hn^, On*' IS also available J rom the pub- 
lisher, 

• I o\\' (\*st t-.ducatumal Materials: How , 
to Xfake, Ho'x (o L^se, How to Adupi, 

Inventory. Volume II. mi. 123 pp. (HI) 237 
059) 

This guide provides instructions for mak- 
ing and using 52 low cost indigctious teaching 
materials and devices developed during a sec- 
ond series of natio;ia! workshops held in 
Bangladesh, Indonesia, the Republic of 
Korea, Papau New Cliiinea, Sri Lanka, Thai- 
land, and the Socialist Republic of Viet Nam 
in 1979 and 1980, and also during the secortd 
Sub-Regiprtal Workshop on educational 
I'echnoiogy held in Dacca in 1980. Hach de- 
scription lists the subject area, objectives, 
materials needed, and source. Instruction': 
tell both how to make the item and how to 
use and describe possible modification^ 
where applicable, I'he items described in- 
clude hand'.nade maps; models and displays; 
educational toys and ganu..; and science ap- 
p^aratus, including a thennoscope, sin^plc 
electroscope, sfmple micioscope, o,>moscopr, 
plastic beaker, bamboo thcrmotlast, com- 
mon pump, spring pendulum, and balances. 
Instructions are generously illustrated with 
line drawings. This guide from UnescoN 
Asian Centre for I ducattonal liuiovation for 
• Development Bangkok is available from 
t:DRS in mi rofiche for 97C or in paper copy 
for $9,15. Volume i of this publication (IiD 
205 which was published in 1980, coii^ 
tains instructions for 85 products. \\ is avail- 
able frc^m l-DRS in microfiche only for 97C, 

• Steenni^ of l.xperis on Co-operation 
anum% Re^nmal Communication Tram- 

uii^ Institutions, final Report. Paris, t rance, 
Aprd 19-22, im. 1983. 19pp. {l-.D 237 067^ 
C\)operation among institutions, ways of 
facilnating exchanges of specialists and extx- 
rience, and the joint development of learning 
resources were examined in a meeting of lead- 
*.'fs from 31 regional training institutions 
Q ) ill world regions. Part of Unesco*s 
ER^C"»^'nn concern with the training of media 



professionals, the meeting opened with a 
presentation by Antonio Pasquali, Deputy 
Assistant Dirtjc^or-Gcneral for the Commu- 
nication Sector, who discussed Unesco's pro- 
fessional training programs. Reports pre- 
sented by participants in plenary sessions 
focused on sj>eciric regional training prob- 
lems and needs, with euiphas.s on the trainer 
and training methods, curricula, Staining 
materials, new /.-chniques, and the need for 
g; eater regional und intei regional co ■ 
opeiation. Participants then separated into 
two working groups lO tofumlate re^ommen- 
dati«^ns conce^'ning cooperatio;- vith interna- 
tional anu .vgional communic<:tioh training 
organizations, staff devcti:.pmenl, curricula, 
text!-"iHjV« and ttt*ini'- , na!erials, specialist 
ne*Ms, .-vomen in the mec:ia» research and 
evaiuaiion, and clearinghouses and miscei- 
ianei us needs. The 36 consolidated recom- 
mendations ihat resulted were adopted by th. 
parcinpants at the final plenary session. An 
annex lists participants, observers, organi/a- 
ions of tht United Nations System, and une 
IJnesc*^ Secretariat. This Unescu repon is 
available from tDRS in microliche only for 
97C. 

• Farid, Mona. The Development of in- 
formation Manpower Resources. 1982, 

i6pp. (FD 235 833) 

This paper examines the training and edu 
cation of information manpower in the for- 
mal educational institutions cf Latin Ameri- 
ca, Africa, and the Middle fiasi. The nature 
oi" the information, social, and economic in- 
frasriuctures m developing countries is also 
examined. It is suggested that potential infor- 
mation usors must be made aware of its im- 
portance ai d how to access it; simply niaking 
informaiion available does not constitute in 
itself a necessary and sufficient coiidition for 
its use and the proper utilization of tech- 
nology. Shortcomings in educational pro- 
grams for information mai^powei are identi^ 
fied as the organizational structure of library 
and information science schools; the well-de- 
tlned lines between disciplines; the shortage 
of uualified faculty; methods of teaching; the 
lack of proficiency in the western European 
languages in which much ol th^, literature is 
written; and the absence of a systems ap- 
proach methodology, Kight recommenda- 
tions are presented for improving the educa- 
tional level of information specialists in order 
to convey the maximum scKial benefits to de- 
veloping countries, A 25Mtem bibliography is 
included. This 16-page paper is available 
from DRS in mic.ofichc for 97C or in paper 
copy for $2.15. 

• Rahim, Syed A. Data- Base for Com- 
munication Planning. The Basic and 

Statistical Data Required for the ttahi^niUofi 
of a Plan for a Saturn::! Cotnmunicat ion .<vs 
tenu 1978. 28pp, (ED 235 816) 

Baf;cd in p?.rt on a lisf developed by Unesco 



for use in Afghanistan, thi^i guide presents a 
comprehensive checklist of items of statisticai 
and descriptive data required for p)«mning v 
national communication svstem. Jt is noted 
that such a systerr provides the vital informa- 
tion conrpot^.eiu for the mobiii/at'on an'f 
uiili/ation of maucr and energy in the proc- 
ess development, ana t*-at the system in- 
cludes postal setvicc>; felfX\>mmu.''caiions; 
radio; television; satellite services- computer 
telecouimunications links aiid online data- 
bases; libraries ana docujncnlation centers; 
the prtss; books and other publications; rec- 
ords, cassettes, and videotapes; films and 
'novi^^s; other audiovisuals; popular cu ture 
^'vents; organized intei personal communtca- 
tiv'h; meteorological communication; com- 
mercial and trade communication; adver- 
tising; and admii*istrativ^ and security com- 
munication services. The checklist of infor- 
mation items required is divided into six 
areas; societal values, goals, objectives, and 
institutions; societal context: international 
conreM; communicadon 'ustitutional si»-uc- 
ture; communication technology, resources, 
and s-rvices; and communications future, A 
statement on the relevance of ea^h of these 
planning aspects and a discussion of ap^/fli- 
priate sources of the required infor Tuition are 
provided. Al:iO provided is introductoiy ma- 
iL'iai on the general planning framework and 
the s<:Kial, economic, techrjoiogica!, and in- 
ternationJ consic'erations related to national 
comirunication planning. This 28-page guide 
from the FastAVest Center, University of 
Hawaii, is available from HDRS in micro- 
fiche for 97C or in paper copy for S3, 90. 

• laubacher, Mirilvn k. How to Pre- 
f^are for a Computer Search of tR!C: 
A W. i Technical Approach. Revised and 
Updated. 1983. 56pp. {ID 237 |(X)) 

Designed fc-r educators requesting infor- 
mation from I:RIC and for the search inter- 
mediary who chani.cis their requests to a 
search service, this updated guide ixpla' v in 
non-techmca] language the st»^ps involved in 
preparing a computer search fox the FRIC 
database. T opics covered include ch^Mce of a 
database and how to determine ^ ^^ethcr a 
manual or computer search is a, propriate; 
the definition of the topic to oe searched; 
ways in which tUtCm-'tcrials r;ay .x* search- 
ed, including author, utle, descriptors 
and/or identifiers (subject index terms), and 
fret* text; using .he ThcsMirus of i:RlC De- 
scriptors; how descriptors and identifiers are 
assigned and the asi>ects of the documents 
that are indexed, such as population de- 
scribed, format and tyi>e of document (re- 
search report, |.x*»sition paper, teaching 
nuide), and educational !cve(. Five ap- 
pendices include lists of the TRiC clearing- 
houses with contact information, databases 
of interesi to eciu- aiors, ,)ublication types 
and codes, and educational level descriptors, 
(continued p^ge 13, col. 3) 



(Rehgbiiiftttion continued from page 1) 
of ihe ThirU World. The *Mast frontier'' re- 
maining to be crossed in the next 20 years is 
the disscniinaMon of aporopriate knowledge, 
rehabilitation skill and exix-riencc io rhc rural 
and less developed areas of the Third World. 

Such dissemination as has already taken 
place has provoked some angui:>hed rcacuoii 
from rchabiM^ation professionals who see 
their trade secrets Km^.j, i;aM ked in the n;**i 
ket { !ace. .,iid who f?ar a dilution and over 
simplification of their skills. For better or 
worse the cuts are out of the bag, and the task 
now IS raise the hwl and quality of both 
iniOimation and skills. There is no possibility 
of returning to ilc dark ages of ''guild 
n'^ysteries," 

Typically, rehabilitation facilities in the 
Tiiird W;uld have started in big cities either 
With expatriate staff or with nationals who 
have trained in the West. Orieniation has in- 
iially been towards a liigh-iech. institutional 
approach, providing a high level of rehabili- 
tative service to a small numbc of clients at 
considerable expense. The iren^ is no a to try 
to rtdittribi. . rehabilitaaoT resources .nuch 
morj widely by U:v^.. 'i nationals in their 
own coum^-v. by including rehabilitation 
skills in IP. piofessional training of medical, 
parani^dical, and educational personnel, and 
tn 7,ivin^ knowleu^jc \nd skills directly to dis- 
;»-kd persons ar'J *hdr immediate relatives. 

Available Reiiouicesi 

Among, the classic *'How to do it" 
ma .uals arc HuckstcpN Poliomyeliu^: A 
Guufe for ne\ eloping Countries and ^ 4ch- 
.^er's How io H .se a Hlmd ChiM\ both writ- 
ten on the basi, of long experience in Africa 
and Asia. l./:ss svidely accessible to the anglo- 
phone world hab tccn the valuable work of 
the Freres Jaccard' m Cameroon i". appio- 
priatcly low4evh, low cost prosthetics and 
orthotics. The reh^ab^litation experience 
develo[>cd by Mexican villagers in Project 
PROJIMO, in which the majority of rehabili- 
tation workers and technicians have them- 
selves been disabled, is potentially of very 
great importance. . If crippled, uneducited, 
and apparently **useless" villagers Ci:^ .arn 
in the space of a few .-^♦^nths eno;:j^ i -o- 
vidc the rehabilitation service dc:v,t;jc«d by 
David Wern:r\ then a major sotutkm has 
been tound . > the problem of personnel re- 
SO'*: There remains the problem of dis- 
r'thutini^ the information and developing (he 
appropriate attitfides -And confidence. 

In the field of ment jl retardation and de- 
\ ?lopmcTUa! delay, cvcral schemes have been 
developed for use in the West and then adap- 
ted in less developed vtvuntries. The Portage 
Project\ a home-ba^>i habilitation system 
developed for rural areai of Wisconsin, 
USA, has been used in Spanish in mountain 
villages of Peru and a number of other 
^ -es. Adapting the Portigc Project for use 
West Indies, as much as possible of the 
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material was represented pictorially in order 
to overcome the literacy barrier." The 
HANDS approach to mental retardation in 
Nepal also concentrated on mobilizing per- 
sons with little or ' 3 education/ 

The quantity and complexity of informa- 
tion on child development and pro*,;umminji; 
necessary to overcome leaining difficulties 
should not be underestinuacd. Ihis mistak.- 
w'ds made in one >f ihc more widely dissem- 
inated manu;»K, still in exsxrrimertal draft, 
TrairJn^ th^ Disabled in the Cvn:muwi.\ 
Material from th-* Hester Adriaii Centre's 
Parem Involvement P;ojec(," which ir. Ix-ing 
field tfSved in s^rv^ral -Asiaf countries, :^nd 
the programs associated win (liapcl Hill's 
'^Learning Asscssinent Piofile" (LAP)'" 
uscti for several y^zvs i». luraS towns of 
F.gypt, togethes '%ah Porta:. Project materi- 
al, go a lung v^riy 'owards iilling the gap. 

Severe hcarmg impairment, ^:pcec'i impedi- 
ments, cerebral paisy, end multiple nandi- 
caps are aniong ihe more diftlcuU types of 
disability to approach for general advice 
btn:idly disseminated. The rehabilitation of 
thf pre hnguistically deaf child should com 
ivviMx ^y the age of 12 m.onths, whereas in 
ihe rura\ Third World this disability does not 
gcnerallv c^ttract atteniion until much later. 
In the absence of hearing aid technology and 
servicing arrangen^cnis, 't is an extremely dif- 
ficult task to icach the eveiely deaf child. 
Pamphlets produced by the All India Insti- 
tute of Speech and Hearing, together with 
their *'hearing camps" in rural areas, are 
among the few forays into ^his field in rural 
Asia." The adaptation of normal home ac- 
tivities for stimulation of the cerebral palsied 
child, so that iiHnSicrs can maximi/.c the po.si^ 
tive stimulation of their child in everyday life, 
has been investigated and taught by Sophie 
Levitt, the pediatric physiotherapist. Some of 
(his experience has bexni incorporated into 
the CHlLD-toX'hiid pamphlets/* 

*7/ seems that human society is 
seriously impaired and in need 
of rehabilitation. , 

More general approaches to the scKia! bar- 
riers which create handicaps out of disabili- 
ties, and the design deficiencies which turn 
impairments into disabilities, have been slow 
to follow the '*nuts and bolts" rehabilitation 
manuals. Advice on integrated education of 
the blind ior Africa and Asia has been pnv 
duced by the Commonwealth Society for 'the 
Blind' \ 'ind Nigeria as early as 1978 pro- 
duced Integrating Mar^inully Hundicapf>ed 
Children inio the Regular Classroom: A 
Sourcebook for Teachers. The UN published 
in I9S3 Designing with Care.'* a guide to the 
adaptation of the built environment for dis- 
abled jKrsons, which specifically concen- 
trated on the needs of developing countries 
both at urban and rural levels. The Interna- 
tional League of Societies for Persons with 



Mental Handicap issued in 1978 a guide to 
the implementation of the rights of mentally 
retarded persons, entitled Step by Step,'^ 

It is, however, becoming apparent that de- 
sign problems, legal obstacles, and social bar- 
riers are merely the visible tenth of an iceberg 
of negative attitudes, feelings^ and stigmatiz- 
ing beliefs within the community at luige.'* 
UrU'ss rhis submef »red reservoir of ih will and 
ba.* faith is tackled, the gtiidcs and manuals 
wi 1 achieve relief merely on the surface, and 
v il leave tne fX'rson without rehabilitation. 
It sexnns that human society is seriously im- 
paired and in nex\i of rehabilitation as much 
as are disabled individuals. 

Fxtremely little has been done or even at- 
tempted as yet in the Third World towards 
large-scale intervention for positive attitu- 
dinal change. Practically no controlled 
studies have been made of the scKioeconom- 
ic, cultural, and re^ligious roots of prejudice 
agains? disabled persons, even in more de- 
veloped countries. Consequcntl> the public 
information effort during the iYDP tended 
to lack target and impact. Some of the west- 
ern advice manuals such as Training the Dis- 
ahted in the Community even tend to rein- 
force thi' image of the disabled person as a 
helpless objex't to be trained, rathci than an 
agent in his or her own life. 

Disabled persons themselves in rural areas 
of the 1 bird World remain practically un- 
touched by the spread of information sketch- 
ed above. There is no reliable tnevhanism for 
distribution of printed material into the 
hands of disabled persons and their families, 
the great majority of whom in any case do, 
not yet/ead. A similar problem has of course 
faced every effort of public health education 
and primary health care. A number of meth^ 
ods such as village theater, group discussions, 
role play, and puppet shows have been used. 
Many of these are described in Helping 
Health Workers Learn, " 

Recourse had been had to broadcasting 
programs cf advice and information. Radio 
is a potential channel for the dissemination of 
rehabilitation information, though the task is 
daunting. RehabiUtation skills tend to be 
more complicated* than primary health care, 
and the results tend io be much slower than 
in curative medl^hie. Is it possible, or pru- 
dent, to attempt to address at random the 
problems of unknown thousands of families 
with blind, deaf, mentally retarded or phy- 
sically handicapped members, none of whom 
would in practice provide any feedback on 
success, failure, cr disastrous effe-ct of the 
advice given? There is a picture even more 
daunting to settle the question: the present 
condition of disabled persons in rural areas, 
many of whom live a pitiful and subhuman 
existence for lack of practical information 
which could change their lives. 

The format chosen for the rehabilitation 
information broadcasts is a scries 3f 12 
^ (continued on page 7) 
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"I Kcccntly, the Clearinghouse condueied rcs^-areh To* .aII) on the number of 
broadeasting stations and reecivcrs in Icss-dcveloped eoiunrics around the 
world. I'iic teseaieh surveyed 135 countries in Asia, Africa, ar.d i'urope as 
well as Nouh atui South America. \He tnouiihi some of the lesearch lindmgs 
would bv of interest to IX H readers. 



Region 


Pc.'^ulation 


^ of 
Radio 
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^ of 
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Radio 
Receivers 


n oi 
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Receivers 


Asia 






50 


I 1SA)14,(XX) 


40.858,857 


Africa 






188 


2^.695. (XX) 


7J66J69 


Occaiua 




24 


8 


9(>9,(XX) 


208,700 


N S 
Anierica 


386, 573, (XX) 


3,935 


65 


89.52:aXX) 


36,415,5(X) 


TOTAl. 


?,50U4(.):v(XX) 


5,574 


311 


23V,2(K),(XX) 


84,649,226 



Population s'atistics were obtained from the World yucihook, 19S3. published by the 
Central Intelligence Agency and are accurate to July 1983. Data on radio and television sta- 
tions was obtained from a variety of sources including the IVorld f 'acthook, the World 
Radio and I'l ' Handifook and the H orld Radio una 1\ ^ '. I acts and I ii^ures, and cover the 
period between 1979 and i98L 

One glaring problem that became evident from our rese^uch is the fact that reliable 
statistics on the status of broadcast infrastructure in less developed countiies is sorely lack- 
mg. IcH) often, in the case of statistics on radio and television receivers, this ir^forrnation 
can on!y be obtained by checking government data cn the nuniber of licctises issued yearly 
for radio and television sets in a given country. In a numln-r of countries, and particularly 
in those where the broadcast system is government owned, no broadcast surveys have been 
conducted, in countries where broadcast stations arc privately owned and opxnated by 
c(mKnercial institutions, up-to-date audience surveys v^racb serve as ct^mriiercial guides to 
audience listening and viewing patterns are regularly comniissioned, thus providing a reii- 
able ^uide to broadcast services atid distribution. Hi^wxser, the reality is that the latio of 
government to ptivately owned broavU'asi stations in the less developed countries is almost 
2 to 1. 

Indeed, our experience points to a serious need for re.Ncarcli on a 'a or Id wide basis that 
would provide accurate and reliable informatioi. on broadcast demographics as well as 
listening and viewing patterns. In the face of tfie growing involvement of the broadcast 
media in Third World development programs, information on listening and viewing pat- 
terns would be particularly helpful to development professionals and prt^gram planners. ■ 

I.>nn is an international eommunicafions consultant current!) basvd in Washington, VX . 



(continued from page 6) 
minute dialogues betweeti dt>cti)r counsellor 
and disabled jx*rson ^ reiat i ve . local leader . 
Building on six years experience in the North 
West I-roniier Provincvof Pakistan, develop- 
iPii both institutional and community based 
rehabilitation facihties and counselling 
fanuties with disabled members from all over 
the Province {population 18 million) and 
from Afghan villages, the broadcasts aim to 
achieve a level appropriate io the constraints 
on resources in the village situation, while ap- 
pealing to the connnon sense and pracocal 
wisdom of the audience. 
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Unesco Needs Materials 

The worldwide search is sti!! on tor out 
standing cla.ssrooni nialeiiais fot leaching nu 
tntion in primary and secondary schools in 
developing countries. 

1 ypes of rnatcfiais needed, curricula, 
lesson plans» .student workbooks, classroon^ 
exercises, descriptions of learning activities 
and experiences with the CHU.D-lo-C'hild 
approach, teacher- or student-made mate- 
rial.-, such as posters, tlipcharts, stories, 
plays, flash cards, puppets, coloring books, 
recipes, nutrition readers, 'ind other creative 



and umovative ideas and methods. 

Unesco plans to use the materials to pre- 
pare two publications; an inietnational 
catalogue o! lUitr.tion classroom education 
materials from countries around ihc world, 
and a Unesco S'utnticfn i: ducat ion Source^ 
book for teachers of nutrition education in 
primary and secondary schooU in developing 
countries. 

Please send materials as soon as possible to 
Dr. Susan Van der Vynckt. Fducation/STt, 
Unesco, 7 place de Fontenoy, 757(X) Paris, 
France, • 
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Disrunce iuJucudon: l:yuluatini* Sew 

1 Approaches in txiucution jot Devel- 
oping Countries, by tn^lc McAnaiiy, 
Joao Batista Oliveira, I*"rancois 
OrucU and John Ston<'. Evaluutum in tdu- 
canon, (Oxford, tngland. Pcrganion Press, 
1983, Vol. 6, No. 3.) 

McAnany, Oiivcira, Orivcl, and Stone arc 
an international group of educators and 
economists well qualified to examine the ex- 
perience with non-tradition^i approaches to 
education. 1 hen- monograph. Distance Ldu- 
canon: Lvaluaiuii^ Sew Approaches in t.du- 
cunon for Developing Countries, provides a 
useful survey of a do/en distance education 
programs, and a much broader discussion of 
evaluation evidence, issues, and problems, 

McAnany et al. define dis'.ancr education 
as '*(!) a teaching and learning organi/ation 
(2) in which students of a viiriety of ages and 
backgrounds (3) study euher in groups and 
or individually at home with (4) centrally pro- 
duced self-instructtoti;;! materials distributed 
thtough a variety of media (^) Nvith regular 
conmumication and feedback between stu- 
dents and teachers." This looks Hke quite a 
comprehensive definition until one reali/es 
that it (apparently deliberately) excludes in- 
structional programs in school classrooms. 
The consequence of this is that the pap<rr 
does not discuss several interesting and vveli 
documented projects that use radio or TV to 
deliver instructional programs to schools. 
However, the remaining field is still quite 
wide. 

? 1 he paper is very long and very meaty and 
providing a detailed critique fiere is clearly 
impossible. Rather, 1 wil! mention and brietly 
comment on the authors' policy and planning 
conclusion!^. These fall into two categories: 
those referring to distance education itseU 
and those concerned with evaluation issues. 

The authors conclude, on the basis of the 
case studies they present and other literature, 
that the feasibility and usefulness of dt>tancc 
education systems is no longer in doubt. 
There now exist many systems that provide 
learnir)g and credent ialing opportunities to 
students inadequately served by traditional 
systems. They review the distinction between 
fixed and variable costs and draw the usual 
conclusion that large audienc^^s make for low 
unit costs. However, they go on to point out 
that even so, the fixed costs of technologies 
can make a large difference in ilnai costs, 
which usually makes radio the medium of 
choice, 

-^-^^ »The review of effectiveness and costs wii! 
tKJj^ familiar to those in the communication 



field. The new. and thus more ituercsting 
P';rt of the analysis from my pouu of view, is 
this examination of organization and man- 
agement issues. The authors not** that the 
central message from the studies reviewed is 
the need for a better undei standing the re- 
lationship between the organizational format 
and structua* and the nature of the tasks to 
be nerformed by distance education projects. 
They note that organizational problems are 
particularly acute be^-ause of the manv d'.tfei - 
cnt professional sj^ci'iities required to de- 
sign, produce, and distribute effective 
instructional software. While acknowledging 
that there is lelatively little literature on these 
asjx'Cts of distance education, the pjipet 
tnakes its own imp^ntant contribution to ou\ 
understanding of them. 

With regard to future evaluations in dis- 
tance education, the authors cull for nunc as- 
sessments of cognitive outcomes, including 
comparisons with traditional systems; use oi 
indicators beyond test scores, for example, 
dropout and failure rates, numbers of grad- 
uates and length of completion time; and 
studies of the role of motivation, contextual 
factors, and the intluence of demographic 
factors on ^I'ccess. They also suggest moie 
studies of costs and much more careful e\am- 
mation of issues of organi/ation and m.inage- 
ment. These latter two categories of studies 
arc badly i;eeded. 1 am somewb'U less per- 
suaded about assessmenis that cotnpare al- 
ternauve approaches because I thmk \\ is a 
mistake to think that distance educatioti is in 
competition with the formal system. Rather. 
I think distance cducatior\ systems have dem- 
onstrated that they are most in demand when 
they provide an alternative route to goals 
shared by many people, but which cannot be 
reached by substantia' nutnbers of them 
through traditional means, whether this be 
becau.se of distance, expense, ck constraints 
of scheduling. Furthermore, the evidence is 
already compelling that a good distance ed- 
ucation systetTi can lead to the aliaituucin of 
learning goals. Thus, the need now is ft)y 
much more careful study of ways to unprove 
effectiveness and efficien:v and, as the 
authors point out, particularly of the organ- 
izational structures through which such ob^ 
jectives can be attained. ■ 

Reviewed by Barbam He«rie, an Kduciitionsil 
Kvsluator in Ihe Department of F.dmgtUm al ihr 

A vailahle from Pernamon / ^res.s , /. fd , 
Headington Hill Hall. Oxford OX 3 OBH\ 
UK., for US $24,00, 7 



informatiitn lechnoloKv m the Ihird 

2 World: Can /. /. lead to Humane 
Sanonal Development? by William 
James S.o\er. (Houlder, Colorado, 
West view Press, 1^84, 18? op,) 

hiformatum lechnoloi^y fl.TJ irt the 
Third H VW(/ presents a liberal perspective on 
the process and effect oi mass media, tclc- 
commumcations, and computer technology 
in l.DCs. "i he author explores in much detail 
ihe efficacy of l.T. and comtnunications as 
agents ot economic, siX'ial, and political de- 
velopment in the Ihiid World. The !ogic, 
•uguments, and interpretations are posed by 
the author to retleci a composite view of 
Third World people, in other words, the 
problems, actual or perceived, of utilization, 
acceptance, and adoption of 1.1. in LDCs 
have been conipounded by mtluencing forces 
fiom developed countnes. l:ssential!y, the 
author taults the use of l.T. Kvause of its 
donnnance by those with ivaneed teehnolo- 
eies. In turn, he views 1.1 . as a viable option 
tor lui:)ume developincn. in I. DCs. L I'., in 
effeci, is both good and bad, cause* and ef- 
fect, problem and solution. 

I he author, somewhat apv)logelically , e«u- 
tiously and continually qualifies the potential 
applications of LT. in Ihi.d World dev.^lop 
ment. He states thai: 1) access to l. r. does 
not automatically pioduce changes - changes 
a;e not ;*lways positive -certain types of 
eornmunication such as propaganda inhibu 
changes; 1) mas* media has been viewed as a 
fundamerital causal elcinent of development, 
aeoucept rvtccted by I DCS; good ^ommu- 
mcations can cliangc a person's perception of 
the situation, but u .-annot, \\\ itself, change 
the situation. 

The author in coiKcpluahzing his thesis at 
tempts to develop a comprehensive defitiitujii 
ot Ihird World conmuuucation. "C\nnmu- 
nication is lar frotn a single independent 
vanable. Ii is both a dependent and an inde- 
f>endent variable in a ecmiplex set of relation- 
■hips with social, political, and economic 
institutions and processes/' Ojx'rationally, 
the dermitioti remains obtuse. 

The author's trcatnumt of humane devel- 
opment and the role of communications is 
handled exceptionally well. He contrasts so- 
cial, economic, and political development, 
within the framework of humane de^c!op" 
ment. The changes and the impact of l.T. 
and communications on development are 
systematically woven throughout the book. 
The question that serves as the title to the 
book is answeied more ihan once and from 
(continued on next page) 



different iXTspcctivcs. 

If there is a weakness in ihe book, it is the 
section on the icehnolojiy and, m particular, 
the information on sateilil'* conimunieations, 
The data and the references arc dated. 

His final chapter which he titles **Conclu- 
sion: Requirements for Huiiuin IX^velop- 
tnent/' is much nio^e than a concluding 
statement. It is, first of all, a synopsis that re 
fleets both insight and sensitivity for people 
and places atfected by the condition of com- 
munications. It is alsi^ a challenge and a phin 
of action for Ilurd World leadership, in 
summaiy, tlie book is an exceileni resource 
for those interested in learning about com- 
munication probletns of Third World couf^ 
tries, ■ 

RoiewiM h> ! nuis Bransl ord, Vke Prrt>idenf ot 
C ontcrlet'h [ntvrn^tionitL Inc. Dr. Brun^iford spt*- 
ciaii/i*^ in siitcilift* cummunieiitions, p^triiculiirfy in 
the plunnin^ and usv <>t" lclt!^onJVfiL^ncin^. 

Available Jur I S $iy(K)jrom Urs/vanv 
Press, SHX) Cerurul Avenue, BouUier, (V>/- 
oruilo mOL L SA. 



iierwral irnroduedon io /he leeh- 

3 tuques ifj infortnaiion and Pacunien- 
ui!u>n li ork, by Claire Guinchai and 
Michel Mcnou 0*^fi^^» liance, 
Uncsco, 1983), 340 pp. 

This book fiiis an inipi)rtant gap in the 
fields of librananship and documentauoiK In 
one single volurTie the principles and practices 
of these growing fields axe explained in de- 
tail, lor the people piirsuing information ca- 
reers, espc'C;all\ m developmg countries, this 
book can serve as an iniponaiit [Tianual and 
textbook. In the forcv\ord» the authors state 
their hope that the text **wili succeed in 
strengthening! the motivation and in^^roving 
the skill of those beginning oi ptirsumii a ca- 
reer m a library or niformatior^ unit without 
ti;e necessary basic training/* 

The entire field of intorniarion science is 
dependent on the or^ani/atum o\ efficient 
library and documerrlaiion systems. Ihis re- 
qmres welTtiained personnel who under' 
stand how their assigned lasks cinitribute to 
the syst n. and who understand enough 
about '.nc principles of the system to see how 
their sjx*cific tasks nughr be more efficiently 
accomplished. I he absence or shortage of 
trained staff is es|>ecial!y acute in developing 
countries, leading to serious inadequacies 
and an inability to build national information 
and communication s> stems. 

'This manual does not teach Jie skir > re- 
quired to perform a specific task. It does, 
however, explain these tasks and sets them in 
the pro;>cr context. This rnanual will not 
replace the need for basic training, but it will 
serve as a short-term remedy when training is 
not available and will aNo help prepare fu- 
Q - ] students. This hartdb(x>k is organized as 
')ol for seif-lraining; thai is, descriptions 
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of the various operations and concepts are 
given in modular form so that the studeru 
need only consult the portion directly related 
to the task at hand. But, because of its 
comprehensiveness, this manual should not 
be overlooked as an imjx^rtant resource for 
schools teaching library and mformaiton 
science. Among the specific tasks discussed 
in this book are selection and acquisition, 
document storage, bibliographic description, 
contents description, classification, indexing, 
abstracting, information retrieval, and infor- 
niation services. Also discussed are ba>ic bib- 
liographies and reference works, language 
authorities, facilities and equipment, and 
methods for the evaluation of information 
storage and retrieval systems. The authors 
have also included chapters on international 
information programs, standardi/aticm, edu- 
cation and training, research methods, and 
other policy issues. 

The aathors have stated their intent to con- 
centrate on **contributing to the preparation 
of personnel working in computerized infor- 
mation systems." Although they h; ve tried 
to cover some manual techniques as well, the 
emphasis on automated prcKCsses is readily 
apparent. However, practitioners who rely 
on manual systems, for whatever reasons, 
can still benefit from the book. The prin- 
ciples of library procedures, which apply re- 
gardless of the processes used, are the 
prmiary subject of this book. 

It is in)pcK!ant for such a book to be com- 
prehertsive, and it is unportant lor correct 
pr«.Kedures to b*; taught. However, the reality 
of most situations will force information 
staff t'^ bend or break established procedures 
in order to best serve the user. The proced 
urcs described in this book represent the best 
of **good hbrary practice/' and coafurn^ lo 
the principles established by librar;y and in 
formation science educators. Most reader> 
will discover, however, that the pruK'iples 
cannot always be reduced to practice, and the 
needs ot their part^'ular clientele and the 
availability of key resources will serve more 
to determine the procedures followed than 
will the principles outlined by books and edu- 
cators. At the same time, iiowever, it is un- 
pi.)rtant that those pursuing career*^ in library 
and information science kiu^w ar^d under- 
stand the principles. Only in this was t-an 
they determine wlii<'h ihey can ignore, and 
what consequences to expect if they choose 
not to follow standard practices. Ciuinchat 
and Menou present the information in this 
n^aimal as if i^li readers will be able to achieve 
the high goals estabhshed. 'This in no way 
diminishes the book's usefulness, but readers 
should be aware that good hbrary and infor^ 
mation services can be offered even if only 
minima! resources are available. 

By using the modular-chapter approach, 
the authors hope that each chapter can be up- 
dated separately. Appendices written accord- 
ing to local spcciHcations and conditions can 



also be added to each chapter, lo be truly 
u^'i luK the manual will have lo be translated 
nuo as many languages as possible. However, 
if the, I nglish translation of the original 
l-rench is any indication of the quality of 
Dnesco translations, t^ cn independent, 
highly qualified translarcrs must he sought, 
it is unfortunate that l.^nesco chose not to 
support a project of this magnitude with a 
qualified Lnghsh-spcaking editor. The 
T nglish tcvt suffers from misused terms, un- 
necessarily complicated sentence strvictures, 
and a general feeling of heaviness. For the 
less skilled reader of iinglish, these problems 
present a serious barrier to the thorough 
comprehension of the principles and 'prac- 
tices the authors are working te> explain. U 
would be hoped that future translation ef- 
forts of this very important and timoK text 
warrant more attention on the part of 
Uncsco. 

I his book is recommended ff «r purchase by 
all libraries and documentation centers as a 
trainitig and refcr^encf? tool. Tibrary and in- 
formation science departments should also 
consider its purchase tor use as a tcxtbwk 
ai^d as a guide for the preparatior^ of courses. 
T'mally, all potential stuuents of hbrary and 
mformation sciences shmild read this bwk as 
it serves to introduce attractive career pros- 
pects. ■ 

He^iev»iHl »?> \\end% I). V^hittv Informjitum St'r%- 
\cr> Maniig^r «jf iUv Kourd oai Vienre »nd Tc%-h' 
n<>log> lor intcmatiunai Dv^viopmcnt, National 

.'1 vuilahle from t niruh, i 'usu)mer Service, 
PO Box / AV, Af,n Arhor, Mieht^an 4^nf6, 
I'SA; or froni { neseo, fyUne ae iorUenoy, 
757(X) Puns. I runn'. (Pnee ,.na\ai!aNe at 
pre\s nnicj 

Pfih ih'in,: Health for AH edited by 

4 David Motlc>, NTl)^. Jon T. Kohde, 
NT I), and Cjlcr; Williatns (Oxford, 
T.i]gland, Oxtvnu l/niversity l*ress, 
1983) 333pp. 

Three knowlcd^ahlc and dedicated pro- 
moters of the concept ot p. irnary health care 
have joined m editnH' corn;x'ndium of case 
studies trom 21 scattered ciMiuibutois illus- 
trating! programs iti ccnmiries as widel> di- 
verse as Cuba. Tulonesia. China, Nii^eria, 
Hanghiiiesh, and Ciuatemala. 

Hospital care systems, once consider ed the 
panacea for all hea th problems* enyied by 
I hird World courUne , and thought of as tiic 
onl, means for dehu'iy o{ fust-class medical 
eare, are no long<*r judged capable ot pro- 
viding the krnd of care m.'St jH'opieneed. Pri- 
mary Health Care (PHC), with its emphasis 
upon prevention rather than cure, stressing 
eornrnumty participation and expanded use 
of the lower level health w\)rker as opposed 
to an over -dependence on medical personnei, 
received further tmjKtus in \ with the now 
(continued on page 10) 
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(C'hiM^kiUt continued ttoiu pa^c ^) 
famous Alma Ata IX^laiation. **lU'aiih tor 
all by the Year liXW became \\k i?.oal ol the 
134 countries and voUmury agencies en- 
d^iisin^ the concept of 1*HC, defined a^ "es- 
sentially heaith care made universally access! 
b!e to individuals and families in ihe com- 
munity by means avceptable to thcni through 
lht:r iull participation and at a cosi thai ihe 
community and country can afford.*' 

India, C'hinu, C uba 

r.ffectjve and affordable health technolo- 
gies for dealing wuh the major health prob- 
letns of the I hird W'i^rld are already at hand. 
Their implementation is the difficulty, and 
the obstacles are of a political and organiza- 
tional nature. Political commitment and 
community parucipation in the ofgamzalion 
of PHC" are the two theories interwoven 
anu^n^i the chapters of Pracncin^ ikaith for 
All. The tHV.>k discusses such programs as the 
barefoot doctoi- of China (now being up- 
.graded and perhaps phased out), the volun- 
tary agency work in Indonesia v;hich evolvw*d 
into permanent government nrograms (the 
•*Ant and the llephant" as auti.or Mary 
Johnston of the C hristian Medical Commis- 
sion whimsici'lly christens the lule), and In- 
dia's early attempts at health worker train- 
ing, reinforced in 1946 by ♦he admirable 
report of the Bhore Committee proposing a 
national health program. Commitment, with 
a capital C\ appears as the common theme 
among all the ''success stories/' and success- 
ful in many cases when operating with a 
lower level oi" fiUMin^ia' commitnienl ih m 
other sinular but lesb sanguine piogfanis. 

Cuba, despue an over-dependence on pro- 
fessionals and -i surprisingly rigid medical 
hierarchy (a bii f muchisnuK not withstand- 
ing all the commori nian rhetoric?) has 
brought about icmarkablc achievements in 
its health care system since 1959. The vital 
statistics r'^flect the far-reaching socio- 
political changes that have taken place; in- 
fant and maternal mortality comparable to 
those of the mdustriali/ed countr)es: lite ex- 
pectancy at 72 years he highest ni the 
region; the dubious distinction of listitig 
heart disease, stroke, and cancer as the most 
common causes of death. 

With the Arusha Declaration (1975), 
another scKialist government made us com- 
mitment to providing adequate health car?: 
for all its citizens. Yet, at the present time, 
the totai development nolicies of tht T an/a- 
nian government and theii specific strategies 
for eliminating poverty, ignorance, and 
disease h^ve not been brought into line. The 
cure for the few, and a bias towards the ur- 
ban makw. the health ideal still far from 
realization. 

In the state of Kerala, there is an emphasis, 
far beyond that found in the rest of India, on 
,9^-|uitablc socio-eeonomie and political dcvel- 
)mcnt. income and nutritional status in this 
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small slate at the south-western tip ot the In- 
dian peninsula arc umong the lowest in the 
world, yet thev have reduced fertility and 
mortality far below' those of theiv more 
\\ealthv and supiH)sedly sophisticated neigh- 
bors. 

The People's IX^ntKratic Republic of 
Yemen, wnh a stror^g commitment to equali- 
ty and broadly based peopIeN participation, 
in 1973 nationalized the health soctor, pro- 
hibiting private medical practice in order to 
mobilize all the country's searcc health re- 
sources. Coming onto the health dcselop- 
men: seene a bit later than most 1 DCs, they 
were fortunate in lessons learned from their 
predecessors and sercndipitious also in the 
fact that they h. ' already l>een promoting 
initiatives in the fields of environmental hy^ 
gicne, rural development, and water supply, 
all health-contrihutary though not perhaps 
so labelled or recognized. Democratic Yemen 
is one of the few countries which nuiv actual- 
ly see '^Health for AH" (or at least the acecss- 
ibility to) by the Year 2(KX), This same kind of 
interaction between health planners, pK>!itical 
decision-makers, atid community organiza- 
tions which was present m Yemen also acted 
to produce innovative national plans in In- 
donesia and Cihana. 

If px)htical conunitment and peopled par- 
ticipation arc two absolutes *or the pwisun ot 
successful programs, medic J efi ectivene>s 
and social in^pact are the final criteria tor 
judging these programs' successes. 

Judging KftVctivenevs 

Medical effectiveness is judged by the 
quantitative indicr*ois of morbidity and 
mortality, nutritional status and lite expec- 
tancy. A strong plea is n^ade by the autiuns 
tof .set of quantifiable indicators of eom- 
munity heaith status, nationally accepted and 
promoted, and adaptable for use in the semi- 
literate community.*' Sociyl impact is even 
more difficult to quantify. iVrhaps it can 
best be summed up as 'V . . thecommunuvN 
increased level of awareness of health prob- 
lems and capacity to organize itself to solve 
these problems/' (Mullcr, Partu ipatian m 
Primary Health C are Programs m l atin 
America. Medillon, Nimeo, 1980.) 

Just how many of the 134 counines v^ho 
have opted for **Health for A!!*' will actually 
achieve it by the year 2UX) is problematical. 
Increased awareness and the capacity to or- 
ganize to solve the mi)St pressing of these 
health problems may be the level at which 
most countries will find lliemselves. The 
seeds of change will have been sown, how- 
ever, and more particulars can follow. m 

Available jor US $8.95 from Oxford Unnvr^ 
sity Press, I6(X)Pollit Drive, f air I awn, ,\ew 
Jersey 07410, USA, 

Reviewed b) S»n> Coghljin, Direclor of Infnrma- 
lion for the Technologies for Primary Health C are 
(?RITECH) Project. 



New'Book from Unesco 



AUhough the book's focus is ed- 
ucation, the appeal of tJuescoN 
delight iul photographic essay 
/;'v Sever loi) I ale to learn is' 
\'mvei ^al. Subjects range trom very young to 
very old leatners around the world, leacting 
wish joy, wonder, ahd wcasional pu/vtemcnt 
to the world of books and fornul teaching. 
The book is reminiscent of the New York 
Museum ot Modern An*s timeless The Panu- 
Iv oj Man, m that the photographs, and the 
accompanying quotations used as captions, 
are chosen with an unerring instinct for the 
oneness of us ail, in i)hs case in the pursuit 
of knowledge. I he quotes and text are in 
Trench, Lngiish, and Spanish; the 80 pages 
of black and \\h\\c photographs are fi m 
Unesco's own Photographic Service. IXinU* 
nique Roger who conceived the publication, 
anfl Monika Jost who did the layout, arC' 
both artists of high caliber who' deserve high 
praise for this eiegaiu publication. 

Available m the U.S. for l^S S26.25 from 
I'NIPCB, P.O. Ikn 1222, Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan from Unesco, place de l onte- 
noy, 757(X) Paris, I'lance: or from Unesco 
booksellers worldwide. ■ 



New Ciearinghouse 

Our recent Reader Survey resulted in a 
^ubstajuiai number o!' responses indicating 
an interest in microcomputer applications for 
development. As our readers know, we have 
had several aiticlcs on micr<.Kompuicr appli- 
canons over the past two vears, and will, of 
course, continue to cover the subject. 

A resource that wc would like to bring to 
your attention is a new AU)-funded Clear- 
inghouse on the manuj^enwnt applications ot 
microcornputeis for development. Its pur- 
pose is to disseminate inlormation to people 
in developing count ries--especially people 
working in snutll burlinesses and develop- 
ment-related institutions ui the public sec- 
tor — about applications, software and hard- 
ware, training, and infrastructure. F'or this 
purpose the new clearinghouse has already 
begun publication of MC Sews! 'U^r. In ad> 
dilion, the Micr<.Kornputei Ciearinghouse 
hopes to hi' able to develop a network of 
nucro users who can preside technical as- 
sistance as reque>led. To have an effective 
network, there must be active participation, 
sharing of experienees and information on 
the part of persons of like imeresis. This 
newest sister clearinghouse ho;x-s you will do 
just that! Write to them at; 

Microcomputer Clearinghouse 

319 Cameron Street 
Q Alexandria, VA 22314 USA 



(Tetevommunication^* cont'd troni page 2) 
wow. and naiional aiui uiie: nai lona! trade 
ai'id coninietcc. I he leeenlU released lOint 

' rill. Ol-.C l) study on '*Te!eeoniniun}''a!ions 
and Development" hi^!hlii:hts the tact tliat 
**in\es{meiits i:i leleeoinmunieaiiotis entail 
ver\ M^niljeafit eeononiie and social bene! its 
tifid contribute . . . \o idetififiable increases 
in erv^ss national pr^uiuct. fhese increases 
. . . are greatest in tlic countries and regitMis 

yWith the lov.esi incomes/' 
^ One nuiication of »he ;A\arefU'ss and con- 
cern v)l decisk)n makers rt.-.afdiiig liie impoi- 
tance ot lelecommunications was the I'nited 
Nations Cicneta! Assembly deciaration ot the 
year 1983 as "World Comnumicatiotis 
\'ear/* I he objectives ot World Communi- 
cations ^'ca^ are, first, to provide the oppor- 
itunty tor ail couniric* to undertake an in- 
depth review and anah'^is o I their policies on 
cv)!nmunications development, arid second, 
to facthtate the accelerated development of 
comnnuiication mtVasttucturcs. As the WX'V 
Secretariat in the internat tonal leleconnnu- 
nication Umon tias stated, "Z/u'.sc hasu oh- 
jvcfiVi's un' Juff v in lirw wiih (he currvni con- 
cerns of all senior {^{ivcrnnjcn! (\fficiuls. trre 
speciiw of {he (ic)ircc of dewlopnicni oj their 
Citrnmumculions tnjrasfruclures. In vfe\s' of 
[he ever-iirOwinii importunce oj ielect>nunu 
meat ions, of ihe vanei}' oJ the systems in- 
vifived, and of the size of the tnvi*sttnent re- 
quired. It i^ i'f/s V /(/ i'inderstund the , . . need 
Jor iu d>ncerted ef fort f felt In all those culled 
upon tx) tafie crucial decisions with regard to 
mfrastructurv fiff eittnniunieattinis that kev 
factor m tfie soiiul, eatnt^nnc, and cultural 
develifpnient of fuitions. " 

i hc C ommunicjtions imhalanee 

The eflorts tiiat are being coordinated 
as pan ot" \^'4)rld Coinmuriic.Uions Vear in 
Atnca have been designed to complement the 
activities undertaken unde^ ihe li.N Trans- 
port arul C"onnnunications Decade m Africa, 
1^1^ 1^87, sshicli v^iis declared in recugrniion 
o*' J ui^»ency of developmg transf>ortanon 
;nid conntiumcanon mtrastr ucture in Africa. 
Statistics reveal tiie sevcntv ot theconununi 
cation prv^blem. no; only in Aliica, but in 
other developing re^'ions as well. In .ianuaiv 
1977 there were 0.4 telephones per HX) popu- 
lation \\\ Africa, 4.^ per UX) ui South .Ameri 
ca, and ^.2 per UK) in Asia. n»is stands in 
sharp contrasi lo the 70,7 teie[)hones per UK) 
pot^ulalion \u North America. 

I xpanding on that picture, in 1977 devel- 
iipin^ CiHiutnes as a wiiole liad an aveia^e o\ 
\A telephones per KK) tx^pulation* while 
developed courUries liad an average ot 33 per 
UX). In 19H2, thiee-lounhs of the million 
telephones iit the world v^ere m only eight 
countries, and three-fourths of the 56() mil- 
lion television sets were in only tnr:e coun- 
tries. In other words, developing countries 
0 c 70 percent of the world's population, 20 
ER^C^*<'*nt of the worldN gross national prod- 



\A recent 11 analysis revealed 
that 90 percent oj telephone 
service in developing countf;ies 
is used by suhsi^riners in indus- 
try, business, transportation, 
and government. 

uct, and 7 percent ot the world's telephones 
and televisions. 

Not only do developing countries have 
fewer telephones, they also iuive a strong im- 
balance in service that favors urban over 
rural areas. A recxmt survey ol 27 Atrican 
countries revealed that percent of all 
telephones" in those countries were in the 
capital city— this despite the fact that over 80 
percent of the population typically ^^sides irt 
rural areas. 

This urban-rural communications imbal- 
ance has far-reaching effects, not the least of 
which is the tK'gative effect on national co- 
hesion that results from what is in effect a 
dual urban-rural economy. A recent IIU 
analysis of telecommunications revejiled that 
90 percent of telephone service in developing, 
cotmtries is used by subscribers in industry, 
business, bani^iin^, transportation, and gov- 
ernment. Lacking telephone service, rural 
areas increasingly also lai:k access to these 
important service sectors Until policy mak- 
ers learn to integrate telecommunications 
nuo the national planning process, the imbal- 
ance and its negative impact on nation;il de 
velopmertt and national cohesion are likely to 
prevail. 

A comparison ot iinnual telephone capaci- 
ty grovvth rates is also revealing: North 
America has an annual grovvth rale ot 4.6 
percent, Europe 8 percent. I atin America 10 
percent, and Africa betwa^n 6.2 and 8.7 per- 
cent. In order to achieve the goal of one tele- 
phone per hundred people in siib-Saharan 
.'M'rica, where the peed for teleconinui 
mcation development is most pressing, an an- 
nual i^uowih rate orj the order of 14 percent is 
requued. lJn!o;^tmately, levels of irnestrTient 
in telecomnujnications in developing coun- 
iiies have historically been low. averaging 0,3 
pe(cc-nt of the gross domestic prodtk't. winch 
is less than halt of ilie average annual [xucen- 
tage of investment in developed countries, 

Cienerally s^vaking developing countries 
share a common set i)t problems regarding 
telecommunications: a huge gap between 
supply and demand, a strong dis ribution im- 
balance tavonng urban over ruial areas, iX)or 
qualils of service, a long waiting imie for new 
service, and peak traitic demands tiuu exceed 
neiwork capacity. 

Rtjihiing the Imbalance 

Still, developing coururies are striving hard 
to make inroads into resolving their national 
tclecommunicr.tion problems. Ttie goals for 
^the U.N. Transport arid Communications 
Decade for Africa include not only ai) aver- 
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age penetration of one telephone per IOC) 
populauon, but other goals that address the 
gamut of r.ceds in developing a sound com- 
inuircation infrastr ucture. These include sur- 
veying training needs and establishing basic 
training requirements tor lelec >rnmunicalion 
jx-rsonnel, surveying and evaluating existing 
management policies and management cours- 
es, establishing a planning office in every 
PVl and developing a fundamental lelccom- 
munication development pkni, establishing a 
maintenance and oogdRions unit in every 
country, providing iTuI radio coverage and 
incr easing the number of radios trom 7 to 20 
per UK) population, and becoming self-reliant 
in manufacturing certain items of commu- 
nications equipment. Perhaps the most am- 
bitious goal is to provide a public call office 
tor tor every 10,0tX) rural people, so that an 
individual has- access to a telephone v^ithin 
live kilometers of his home. Another am- 
bitious goal is to complete the PANAl-TFL 
netv\ork. whieh is to link all 49 member 
countries of the Organization of .African 
I'nity. 

M^vsivc Kftort Needed 

I he vl'i'oTi to meet these goals and those of 
other regions of the world requires a n-.assive 
mobilii^ation of resources, both human and 
tinanciaL While the developing countries' 
telecommunication growth rat'*s are relative- 
ly high, increasing them to meet unmet de- 
mand entails considerable difficulties in 
mobilizing the necessary institutional and fi- 
nancial resources. A review of published data 
shows that, exvludinf', city networks, it is dif- 
ficult to maintam growth rates in excess of 20 
to 25 percent per year. A question that merits 
exploration is whether, given adequate levels 
of financing, the advanced technologies will 
make it possible to maintain higher network 
growth rates by requiring lower levels ot skill 
at local levels and by lacilil^itii'ig the process 
ol network management. 

The projected expenditure for telCconmiu- 
nications worldwide in the 1980s is some $640 
billion, of which some ^0 percent will Ix* for 
public telephoiK' equiprirent, -accof ding to a 
recent Arthur D. l ittle study. In i, atm 
Ameiica alone annual telecommunication ex- 
pendiiures are expected to leOp from S2.52 
billion HI 1^80 to S4.9 billion m 1990. l-ven 
that lesel of increased investment wrll only in- 
crease the number c^f telephones in serv ice in, 
i at in America front 20 millipn to 43 miljion, 
or Irorn sis per HX) population lo lOper 100. 

cuven the sizable amounts beir^.g spent by 
teleccMinnunication administratiorjs lor mod- 
ern equipment, the training of personnel to 
ensure the pro^xr operation and maintenance 
of that equipment is extrcnicly impt>rtant. 
While most developing countries now have 
national training centers that can fulfiil at 
Ica.^t some of the need tor basic and rnediuin- 
ievel iraining, there is significant unmet need 
(continued on page 13, col, 1) 
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The AT. Microfiche Reference Library: 
Information When You Need It 

bv Ken Darroyc unci Michael Saxcnian 




Despite the wealth of technical 
E,'fercnce materials now avail- 
able on proven village technolo- 
gies, the vast majority of techni- 
cal questions that arise in the fiehi never get 
answered. Local organi/aiiuns usually do not 
have appropriate technical references on 
hand, and those materials that are available 
are rarely indexed or organized in a way that 
makes it easy for project staff to locate need- 
ed documentation. 

Piecemeal acquisition of reference materi- 
als, as the need arises, has generally been the 
only solution open to Wh groups. However, 
the obstacles to such an approach are formid- 
able, locating publications can be difficult 
and time consuming, the cost per item is gen- 
crally quite high (a particular problem when 
ordering materials of unknown quality and 
applicability), and the typical wait of two to 
eighwnonths for delivery of materials means 
that/in most cases, by the time they arrive 
th^roject has either lost momentum or pro- 
:d without the needed materials, 
[he net result is that people can!iot find 
the technical -nformation they need when 
they need it, arid therefore most technical 
questions are set aside and forgotten. Project 
staff go without the benefit of learning from 
the experiences of other*^, and are forced to 
guess at things for which gcx)d answers al- 
ready exist. 

Ready access to relevant technical mforma 
turn would assist these people in significantly 
increa.sing their produclivitv. The l)esl infor- 
mation tool for this purpose is simple and 
centuries old -a library, lo meet the needs 
of village development the library must con- 
tain a weil-organi/ed and indexed collection 
of technical documents chosen for their ap* 
plicability to village situations. However, un- 
fi! now, libraries of sufficient size have been 
prohibitively expensive. 

Now, however, microfiche technology of- 
fers a toW'Cost alternative to expensive paper 
libraries. The A.T. (Appropriate Tcch- 
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Technology Project of Vulunieer> in Asia, 
reproduces every page of original text of 872 
carefully sdeeted reference books and 
docujnertiS from around the world. Inc!iid^:d 
are alniost all of the books reviewed in the 
A ppfvpriaw I ethnology Sourcebooks. 
Volumes One ami Two, The library contains 
n' He than 1 !2,(XX) pages of indexed and or- 
ganized teference material, with answers io 
the great majority of questions that normally 
arise regarding appropriate village tech 
nology. The A.f, Scunvbooks and a sepa- 
^ te paper index prc>vide indexing and 



lectiot:, so that it is easy toj'ind needed in for- 
mation. Specific technical data can be found 
within minuies, while surveys of technical op- 
tions can generally be completed within a few 
hours. Field and shop handbooks on all com- 
mon topics are included for reference. Most 
significantly, the cost of the collection is 
j^bout l/20lh of the cost to assemble the same 
collection in paper. 

The low price of this technical reference 
library is made possible by microfiche 
technology. Microfiche is the lowesi co:.i 
technology in the world *br reproducing 
books. A microfiche library, m turn, is the 
lowest cost means of organizing and handling 
large numbers of reference books. The A.T. 
Microfiche Reference Library, with the elec- 
tric microtlche reader included, costs only 
U:S$825. Many small development groups 
which would otherwise have no access to a 
substantia! technical library will now be able 
to do research immediately in their offices. 

Microfiche, is a 4 " x 6 " ( 1 Icm x 16cm) sheet 
of film on which photographic images are 
made, liach sheet of microfiche in this library 
set can hold 98 or 13.^ pages of text (depend- 
ing on the si/e of the page), i educed to 
l/24th of the original si?e. Tiie microfiche is 
read with a microfiche **reauer/' which mag- 
nifies the image on film back to its original 
size. We have found an excellent portable 
reader which we are offering with this set at a 
substyntial discount (see below). 

Most of the ci>sts of paper publications 
come from production, stocki.ij; and han- 
dling, and shipping. Maste: microfiche sheets 
are produced by photographing and reducing 
each page of text. Duplicates can then be 
made ftom these masters ai vciy low cost. 
With microtlche, shipping costs are also quite 
lovk due to light weight and conipa^^itness. 
Stockmg and handling costs remain quite 
h^gh if microtlche publications are offered on 
an individual, title-by-title basis, but these 
c^iSiS can be greatly reduced if microfiche 
publications are offered as a single standard 
collection. 

The Microfiche Reader 

Microfiche is a very simple techr^.»logy for 
\W. user, requiring only a **reade«'* with a 

.vig lamp and a good lens, and electricity. 
We are offering an excellent portable reader, 
the Inform.ation Design 'X ube/' as an op- 
tion with the nucrotlche set. Tlv' Cube is a 
rear-projection reader with a bright sharp 
image, allowing for comfortable use in nearly 
any lighting cotidition. The Cube is easier to 
use than other portable readers we have seen, 
and it require? no set-up prior to use. This 
unit is available for either ^ iO-volt or 220- to 
2^40 voit electric current, which is converted 



to 12 volt:, to power a loiig-life 25-watt lamp. 
Patch cords tor 12-\olt operation are also 
supplied so that the reader can be powe^-ed 
through the cigarette lighter of a car, or 
hooked up directly to a car battery or two 
motorcycle batteries for use in areas \vithout 
line current. The Cube can be operated in any 
position, and tracings of complex diagrams 
can be nuiue on paper placed against the 
scr-cn. Unlike most rear-projection readers, 
the screen of the Cube is made of an ex- 
tremely durable, uncoated plastic which can 
he easily cleaned with alcohol or any other 
solvent which will not dissolve plastic. 

I he cube measures 12 " wide x 12" deep x 
10" high (29cm X 29cm X 25cm), and weighs 
less than 9 lbs, (4 kg), making it fully port- 
able for field operation. 

Most microfiche applications up until now 
have be*:n for low-cost document storage. 
The ima^e quality of these microfiche has not 
generally bc^n very high, inis, in combina- 
tion with microfiche readers which are un- 
necessarily difficult to use and produce an 
unsatisfactory image for reading, can make 
microfiche difficult to use. However, the 
microtlche provided in the A.T. Microfiche 
Reference Library are of the highest quality 
available; used in combination with the easy- 
to-use portable microfiche reader which is of 
fered with the set, these microfiche produce a 
very sharp and clear image which can he com- 
fortably read for long periods of time, I earn- 
ing to use the nncrotulie library and reader 
takes only 15 minutes. In fact, given its 
superior system of organization, and the 
small physical size of the microfiche set 
(small eiKiugh to fit m a shoe box), many 
people have found that the microfiche library 
i:, aciuaUy easier to use than a conventional 
paper library. 

While users of ih ; A T. Microfiche Refer- 
ence library wili not be able to make photo- 
copies of the text on microfiche without 
special equipment (and tv.any of the items are 
under copyright m any case), the entire 
(continued on page 13) 

Oev^topnenr UDmrnurncatfon Report, pubhsfied 
quarterly bv thv C^oannghouse on Devetopr^ent 
Communicatic , has a ctrculatfOn o\ over 5.000. The 
newsfetter ts available free of charge to rnaiJers in 
the devek5pir\g world, and at a chaf^e of U3 510,00 
per year to readers m the industrtaltzed ccKf<itf>es 

A renter fof maltjfiais and information on 
tant applcations c? communication techrr^y to 
development prc^le-ns. the Ciearlnghouso sjer- 
ated t>v th^ Academy for Educational Dev*' nt. 
a nonprofit planning organization, and supp. :?y 
the Bureau tor Science and Technoto^y of the U S. 
A9ency for International Development cs part of its 
progiam in educ^tjonai ttiChnoiogy and devetop- 
rnent communication 

The views expressed in Development Communh 
cation Report are those of the authors arxJ not 
neces>5arliy those of jIs sponsors OfiQinai material 
in the Report mny be reproduced without pnof per- 
mission provided that tuM credit is given and that two 
copies of the repnnt are sent to the Editor. 

Readers are invited to suhmtt typed manuscripts 
of no rnore ihan IDOO words and io send m 
photographs 
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(Microfiche continued tVom page 12) 
microfiche library can easily be carried home 
or to the field, or lent to a friend. 

In tropical Third World conditions, the 
epoxy-coated •*dia7o** type microfiche used 
in this set is also fi»r more durable than pa^XT 
copy. Unlike paper books, dia/.o microfiche 
is not harmed by humidity or fungus. Be- 
cau.se of the epoxy coating, diazo microfiche 
is resistant to scratching, and have a proven 
durability of 10 to 20 years. 

Conventional libiaf*ies are too expensive 
for ali but the best endowed Third World de- 
velopment groups. As the already high costs 
of producing and shipping paper copies con- 
tinue to ris*", the favorable economics of 
microfiche libraries will become even more 
compelling. The A.T. Microfiche Reference 
Library offers reproductions of one of the 
best A.r. libraries in the world, allowing 
local groups access to the mforn^aiion they 
need, when they need it . ■ 

Ken DiHTOH was s founder of the Apprupriyte 
Terhnolojo Projecl of Volunteers in Asia, He co- 
authored the Appropriafe Tecnnology Source- 
hook, »iid Is now setting up xppropriute 
technology inforniittiun c!eiirin{tihou.s? in Kath- 
mandu, Nepsii. 

Michael Sau^ntan K the current coordinator of the 
Appropriate I echnolog> Project of V olunteers in 
Asia. 

For furl her ui format ion, ^srite The An- 
propriaic ft'chno/ogy Project, Volunieers m 
Asia, P.O. Box 43<^, Sfariford, Calijorniu 
94305, USA. 



(Telecommunkation^ii ccnt*d from page II) 

for training at the higher levels required for 
nianagcria! per.>oiu-cl. A recent ITLJ training 
needs survey found mat, in 10 West Africar 
countries, there will be over thj next decade 
an estimated additional vequirement for 600 
assistant engineers, correspondmg to 48,0(X) 
sUiderit weeks of training. I'xisting training 
facilities are also iU-equipped to provide 
training in the new technologies, such as 
digital networks, satellites, and fiber optics. 

Constraints to Development 

The costs of developing comniunication in- 
frastructure are obviously great, and the lack 
of adequate financial resources is one of the 
fundamental constraints to improving ccm- 
rnunication services. The problem is apt to 
reside in a shortage of available foreign ex- 
change. I'hc foreign exchange requirements 
of a teleconmiunication investment program 
are substantial— between 50 and (a) percent 
of the total required investment —primarily 
because the bulk of the equipment must be 
imported. Unfortunately, most developing 
countries have a shortage of foreign ex- 
change, a condition that does not promise to 
improve. Althoiigh telecommunications is 
usually not first in line in the competition for 
O ign exchange, it can be argued that im- 
ERIC 'cd lelecommunications will reduce the 



foreign excham^e lequiremcnts of other sec- 
tors, *uch as transportation. Prudent plan- 
nitig will closely assess the ranf,c and cxtcn: 
of such effects. 

The availability of local currency for 
telecommunications investment should not 
be a problem, as local telephone operating 
enuties usually average at least a 15 percent 
annual rate of return in most developing 
countries. Unfortunately, telecommunica- 
tion entities are often not free to control the 
use of telecommunication revenues. Most 
countries decree that nv>t only must telecom- 
munications make a profit, but that ptofit 
must be turned over in large amount to the 
government to meet the expenses of other 
sectors. Left to itself, the telecommunication 
entity could not only support itself but coulu 
subsidize rural service: As it is, rural service is 
often not providcxi for from the public trcwis- 
ury because it is not immediately and ob- 
viously profitable. Rural services have high 
costs (up to five limes the cost for urban ser- 
vices) and low traffic volume. This situation 
is self-perpetuating; low' djmand begets high 
prices, which in turn beget low demand. 

There arc additional constraints to the im- 
provemem of ieIecommunic<uions, particu- 
larly in rural arCcts of developing countries. 
Related to the financing problem is the fact 
that there is a dearth of strong evidence of 
both the direct and indirect benefits of tele- 
communication investment, so that ir^vest- 
ments cannoi be adequately justified. \ hc In- 
ternati;>nal Teiecomnn'uication Union, the 
OfiCD, ihe World Bank, the AID Rural Sat- 
ellite Program, and others have been con- 
ducting research to *ivstematicaliy idcnffy 
and measure the benefits J'i investments in 
telecommunicaiions so that the sector can 
gain a n;ore competitive position in the iJio- 
cation of sca*ce financial resources, 

FinaMy, there art; a series of internrd insti- 
tutional problems that must be considered as 
constraints tj telecommunications develop- 
ment. Primary among these are the lack of fi- 
nancial and management autonomy of most 
operating companies, and the fragmentation 
of responsibility for telecommunications, 
with different operating entities holding 
responsibility for different services. Frag- 
mentation leads to higher costs, pfevents 
economies of scale, leads to too much saricty 
in equipment purchased, and causes duplica- 
tion of manage, :a] functions in a climate of 
managerial shortages. 

Conclusion 

Robert Saunders of the World Bank sug- 
gests the conditions that would relieve such 
constraims and give operating companies the 
financial and managerial autonomy they re- 
quire: 

• expedited procedures for investment pro- 
gram approval; 

• a good commercial accounting system; 

• tariffs set high enough to cover costs ani 



generate investment funds; 

• simplified regulatory prcKedures; 

• authority to collect bills, including those to 
government a^'.encies; 

• reinvestment of telecommunications funds 
in the telecommunications sector; and 

• competitive salaries. 

. The importance of these and other actions 
to achieve adequate telecommunications de- 
velopment in all countries cannot be over- 
stressed As the members of the International 
Commission for the Study of Conununica- 
tion Problems (the Mac Bride Commission) 
stated in Many Voices, One World: 

. . Communications has iyecorne a vital 
need for collective entities and communities. 
Societies as a whole cannot survive today if 
they are nor properly informed. . , . Self-re- 
liance, cultural identity, freedom, independ- 
ence, respecrfor human dignity, mutual aid, 
panicif/ation in the reshape of the environ- 
ment — these are some of the non-material as- 
pirations which all seek through communis 
cation. But higher productiviry, ijetter crops, 
enhanced efficiency end competition, im- 
proved health, appropriate marketing condi- 
tions, proper use of irrigation facilities are 
also objectives — among many others— which 
cannot he achieved without adequate commu- 
nication and the proxision of needed data. " 

This article was writter to reflect the i.ssues 
and challenges prevailing in global telecom- 
munications emphasizing their implications 
for developing countries. It set the context 
for a summary of discussions of **/nterna- 
tional issues in Communication Technology 
and Policy, ** which took place at the Aspen 
Institute at Wye Plantation in the spring of 

im, m 

Sandra 1-auffer \s Program Officer for Tckcom- 
munica linns a! (he Acadi'in> for Kducational I>f- 
veiopmenl, and I>ir«:tor of InforniHtion for the 
.All) Rural SatclUtc Program. 

Reprinted from hucrnati'>nal issues in dm 
municaiion Jcchno/aiiy and Policy, a rep<>rt pub- 
lished by the Academy Jor Fducanonal Dc- 
vclopriicnl, 1983. 

(KRIC connnutd from page 5) 

forms for ordering i:RlC documents and re- 
prints of journal articles are also provided, as 
well as ; glossary and a 42-item bibliography. 
Publishs^d by the ERIC Clearinghouse on In- 
tormation Resources, tins guide is available 
from Information Resources Publications, 
030 Huntington F-iall, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, New York 13210, U.S.A. (order 
no, i(R-63; S3 75 plu.s $1.50 for shipping and 
handling). It is also available from l;DRS in 
nucrofiche for 97C ot in paper copy for 
S5.65. m 

B^rbuni B* Minor, Puhlicitflon<% (Coordinator, 
KRIC (Icuringhouse on Information KeM)urce$, 
School of Kdueation, lS>r8CU8»c liiiiversily* 
Syracuse, New York 13210, USA. 




Literacy Work in Peru 

In June 1982 a support projtvt 
fur the multisectoral national 
plan for literacy teaching by au- 
diovisual methods was launched 

Under this project n^itional jxTSonnel are 
being trained to produce and use audiovisual 
teaching materials. Video and radio art being 
used to improve the effectiveness of the 
literacy campaign and btoaden the area cov- 
ered by the plan. 

Extension workers in audiovisual education 
have been trained for literacy activities, as a 
result of an agreement >vith the Training Cen- 
tre for Audiovisual Teaching Services (CES- 
PAC), under che Ministry of Agriculture, and 
funding from a LINDP-FAO project. 

The functions of the extension workers are 
to select target areas; to motivavc lire pcpula 
tion in general, and ilUtCiates in particular; to 
contribute their resources to literacy ac- 
tivities; to encourage the setting up of com- 
munity literacy centers; to select and train lit- 
eracy workers; to plan for the use of audio- 
visual equipment in these areas; to give ad- 
vice and encouragement; to participate in 
evaluation and to draw up plans and strate- 
gies for the post-literacy stage. 

The educational matcriais have been first 
prepared on videotapes for the Spanish - 
Si>eaking population. After feedback has 
been received and the project has been eval^ 
uated. a second phase will be launched by 
radio, to obtam wider coverage and to adjust 
to the country*s different sociocultural reali- 
ties in particular, to bilingual literacy teach- 
ing (yuechua-Spanish, Ayniara-Spanish). 

Research and evaluation form an integral 
part of the work in regard to both the pro- 
duction and the use of the materials. These 
activities, however, are not carried out Mrom 
outside,' but by the same persons who are 
producing and using the audiovisual 
materials. 

The ovcrwhelniing importance and the 
complexity of post liUTacy work are rea!i/ed. 
Forecasts have been made and practical 
measures have already been taken io tackle 
the problem as the literacy campai, pro- 
gresses— preparation of local newspapers for 
communication within communities, readers, 
travelling libraries, etc. The project has since 
its inception been geared to the establishment 
of a system uf lifelong education based on 
audiovisual methods. 

For further information, please write to: 
Proyecto de Desarrollo de la Alfabcti/acion y 
de la Educacion no Formal a t raves de 
Medios Audiovisuales, Apartado 4480, 
Lima, Peru. 
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ReprmU'd from LJnesco Adult Fducatioti Informa- 
tion Notes, So. 2, /V<V.?. Aduii tducadon Si'cnon, 
Q l aerac}\ Adult lUiucatUm ami Rural [k'velopmeni 
division, UnesiV, 7 pl(^c'i' <^^* f'on(crjo}\ 75700 
PariSt Frame, 



(Swsmp Rice tontinued trom page 4) 

dren), in a positive direction, .nese data 
therefore suggest that the inajority of Semi- 
Developed and Undeveloped farmers are 
willing to employ improved methods of 
swamp rice farming if provided with the edu- 
cational and material resources lo do so. 

The final section on felt information needs 
revealed the areas which might be addressee 
in an information campaign, from the farm- 
ers' point of view. A wealth of queries was 
produced for every indicator, but particularly 
those where practices and information levels 
were kv, A relatively coherent pattern thus 
emerged between practices, knowledge levels, 
and perceived inf.' mation needs. 

Implication!^ fur Campaign 

With the foregoing analysis in view, there 
appeared to be little doubt that a media cam- 
paign would be highly useful for raising in- 
formation levels toward recon^mended prac- 
tices of swamp rice production. Ai the con- 
clusion of the survey, we agreed that the data 
generated on felt information needs should 
serve as general guidelines for such a cam- 
paign, with specific emphasis to be directed 
toward those sectors where practices and 
knowledge levels were particularly low and 
where attitudes could be positively shifted. 

Given the potential radio audience and the 
jx^pularity of '*Farming Maga/inc,*' radio 
would be the principal carrier of the cam- 
paign, particularly in the southern pillion of 
the country wheie medium wave service is 
reliable. In the riorthern short-w;ne territory, 
programs produced for ladio woulo be also 
used for cassette listenir^g groups organized 
by the regional communication officers. 
Both sections of the country would be showi; 
slide presentations conveying information 
appropriate to each of the s^'vcn indicators of 
swan\p rice development . I ,ogs would be kept 
by the communication officers of dales and 
types of presentations to individual villages. 

As a final pre-campaign note, it was sug- 
gested that extension agents should be delib- 
erately exposed to the same materia! as the 
target farmers to ensure a consistent and ac- 
curate How of information. Ideally, print 
suppor' vvould also be made available to ex- 
tension agents to reinforce the audio and 
visual presentations. 

in summary, while the advantages of base 
line data for media production decisions are 
frequently expressed, such data arc rarely 
gathered sysieriiatically in Third World rural 
communication projects, I'he campaign to be 
put into motion here, even though based on a 
very limited budget, stands an excellent 
chance of accurately addressing real needs of 
an important segment of the Sierra Leone 
farming community. ■ 

c;ar> C oldevtn is currently Director ot Ihc Cirndu- 
«te PfOjinims in Educational Tcchnolojo, C on- 
cordia University* Montreal, Canada H3G 1M8 



Scriptwriting Contest 

The Asia-Parific Institute for Broadcasting 
Development (AIHD) has announced a conv 
petition on Scriptwriting for Production of 
'Training Materials. 



Fur W horn 

It is o\w\ to participants from member 
countries of the institute in the Asia-Pacii'ic 
region. 

• instructors highly experienced in 
video/film production in training msli- 
tutions operating for broadcasting. 

• Writers, producers directors, camera- 
men, editors, sound recortiists, make-up 
artists, animators of National Film and 
TV organizations. 

How la C ompete 

• Participants should send to Ai BD not 
later than 31 AUGUST 1984 a script or 
story board on a 3 to 12 minute program 
to be priHhiced in any of the formats 
such as videotape, I6nmi film, slides or 
slide tape, lor training I V professionals 
at basic or advanced levels. 

• Four topics have been selected tor ihis 
first exeicise: teclmical aspects of cam- 
era work; care and routine maintenance 
of equipment: editing; make-up for tele- 
\ision adapted to the Asia-Pacific 
Region. 

• rhe winners will be granted travel fare', 
and ;>er diem ex;x»nses to come and pr.v 
duce the progran) at AlBD. Spxvial ar 
rangements could be made for produc- 
tion in their own country, 

• Application forms and lurther informa- 
tion regarding conditions and regula- 
tions are available from AlBH, Bukit 
Putra, P,0, Box 1137, Pantai, Kuala 
I umpur, Malaysia. ■ 
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Free Devcom Catalogue 

World Neighbors, an interimtional de- 
velopment organization vsorking with pcopk 
in Asia, Latin America, and Africa to pro- 
mote effective deveiopnient, human dignity, 
and self-reliance, has just published a new 
cataUvue of development communication 
nuiteriaU. The cataloj^ue describes U filni- 
strins, nitie fhpcharts, sjx booklets, four 
biioks, and two newsletters on heahh, nutri- 
tion, family planning, and food production. 

These materials have been developed by 
World Neighbors to be used in person^to- 
persiMi education to help families learn to 
produce more food and improve their health. 

Th^- catalogue is av lilable free from World 
Neighbors, 3116 North Portland Avenue^ 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73112, USA, 
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(Micnjconiputenj continued from page 16) 

The Kuie ol Mkrucompulers 

Such supp^ut can be provided by the 
micrcKomputer, which, being flexible, can be 
adapted to suit the needs of the user, ar^d is 
available at prices well within the reach of 
most developing countries. A lower-range 
inicfcKoniputcr of 32,(XX)-4^,000-charactcr 
memory can process ahnost all the health in- 
dicators needed for the affordable and 
medically justified health programs for a 
population of 200,000. Storage and priming 
are easily provided. No special rooms or fa- 
cilities are needed --just a clean desk-top and 
a power {X3int. liven the expertise required is 
far less than for a traditional computer. The 
whole configuration will cosi at most US 
S5,(XX). l^he daia can be processed and the in- 
formation outputs printed ir, 10 working days 
(6() hours) maximum, leaving as many work- 
ing days for the gathering of data and the dis- 
tribution of information up and down the 
hierarchy. These figures have been confirmed 
in tgypt where, following a pilot study car- 
ried out vith WHO collaboration, micro- 
computer-based information systems are now 
largely operational in Fayoum, Ismaiiia, and 
South Cairo provinces. 

The use of microcomputers at the in- 
termediate level not only solves the problem 
of the cents a! processing of large amounts of 
data and that of timely output of informa- 
tion; it increases the number of u.sers, thereby 
helping the technology to be transfereJ suc- 
cessfully. If also disciplines and '.rains pvople 
in planning, logistics, and objective measure- 
ment, and allows for the wide diffusion of 
health information among medical and 
health -related personnel within the health 
service^ it addresses the primary health care 
level, where a:-sistancc can be most effective. 

I ransfer of Technology 

Criticism of the transfer of microcomputer 
technology to the Third World usually stress^ 
es iis effect on employment, difficulties of 
maintenance, lack of expertise in developing 
applieaiions. and cost. But such criticisms arc 
unjustified, 

Iraditional computet technology, a more 
demanding and expensive resource, is already 
in use in the Third World ~ - in airpK>rts, bank- 
ing, the armed forces, and medical research. 
To 0|>craie a compuier is not to know how to 
construct one; and many people in the Third 
W^>rld can do tlie former. Many if not mosi 
of the developing countries, in which good 
health and sophisticated technology- air- 
craft, cars, brain scanners, oil refineries, 
weather stations, hydroelectric and various 
industrial plants— exist alongside disease and 
poverty, have secondary school graduates 
who can be trained to ofu'rate and service a 
microcomputer, This was found to be the 
y ;ein Lgypt. 
ci\lv>it catniof be denied, however, that the 



**. . . Those responsible for health 
matters in the Third World riiust 
be made aware of the potential 
of microccmputers. . . 

transfer of technology has itr problems. One 
of them is that conimerciiil competition has 
resulted in the proliferation of hardware 
components, similar in function but suffi- 
ciently diverse to prevent the universal use of 
a single item of software for a specific appli- 
cation. This lack of international standards 
creates a trade dependency. Anothc; problem 
is that of language. Modification of hard- 
ware to allow input and output in native lan- 
guages is both possible and simple, but ex 
pensive. Systems analysis and software devel- 
opment and acquisition are also expensive. 
Yet these arc problems that can be solved (in- 
deed, they have been solved in sonic in- 
stances) and do not justify failure to exploit 
microcomputer technology. 

An International Effort 

For some time now it has been part of the 
work of WHO to identify hcahh objectives 
and to develop health indicators, concepts, 
and guidelines for national information 
systems. It is now time to examine more 
closely the logistics and implementation of 
such systems and to develop national exper- 
tise in microcomputer technology and its 
uses, 

WHO*s Division of information Systems 
Support, in collaboration with a number of 
technical programs at headquarters and in 
the regional oftlces, is studying with several 
developing countries the usefulness, opera- 
tic n, and costs of microcomputers in health 
statistics, health literature, and health system 
management. Technical coopf*raMon can and 
should become broader in scope. One need of 
developing countries, for example, is for 
simulation studies to dcte.mine the need for 
microcomputer technology thai will yield in- 
formation useful to decision-makers— 
information, that is to say, that will help in 
monitoring progress towards health objec- 
lives, identifying further health needs, and 
implementing new target-oriented activities, 
Si;.h studies could indicate, among other 
things, how large and how densely populated 
an area should be to produce useful statistical 
information at low cost. Once the optimum 
si/e for such a unit has been established, it 
will probably become clear at what hierar- 
chical level in the health services system 
microcomputers couid be placed more effec- 
tively, although this will, cf course, also be 
innuenced by the availability, at the different 
levels, of secondary school graduates who 
can be trained to operate microcomputers. 

Other action is needed. Those responsible 
for health matters in the Third World must 
be made aware of the potential of microcom- 
puters. Member States will require coopcra 



tion in choosing and testing hardware and in 
negotiating with industry over service 
charges, e,g,, for adapting hardware and 
software components local nee is, includ- 
ing local languages. I 'inally, it is f^sentiai fo 
car'-y out research aimc\i at developing ilex- 
ible and versatile software packages and tow- 
cost hardware for wide-spread use in health 
activities. 

Microcomputer technology is compatible 
with the conditions prevailing in the Third 
World. lo transfer it to the field of health 
will require coordination at the international 
level under the auspices of a body such as the 
World Health Organization. ■ 
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Summer Seminars on 
The New Technologies 

The School of C ommunications oi C*ali- 
forma State University at Chico has an- 
nounced a tour-week Summer Institute on 
Tciecommunications and the New Informa- 
tion Media. Divided into four one-week con- 
ferences, the schedule is as follows: 

• Satellites, Teleconferencing, and Broad- 
cast Telecommunications {July 15-20) 

• Interactive Video Technology (July 
22 11) 

• Microcomputer's and I'lectromc infor- 
mation (July 29-August 3) 

• Woikiiig I-icld Trjp> (August 5 10) 

Costs arc US $1,8(X) for the entire month, or 
$525 a week. There will be informal sessions 
as wcil as fornuil presentations. 

Designed as a foiuni for international 
leaders in media, business, education, and 
government to explore new developments in 
cornmunicatiofis, the histitute is limited to 50 
partii:ipants. 

For further information, or to apply, 
write: Liternational Summer Institute on 
Telecommunications, California State Uni- 
versity at Chtco, Chico, California 95929, 
USA. ■ 
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Microcomputers and Health Improvement 
in Developing Countries 



.4;:/: t:i Kholy and Salah //. Mamiil 

What arc the difficulties associ- 
ated y^ith the collection of ade- 
quate health data at the periph- 
ery of a national health care sys- 
tem? And ^^'hat is the relevance of the micro- 
computer to analyzini^ these data, extracting 
useful health injormation. and conveying it 
quickly to the decision makers? An imenia' 
tional sem'rijr' was convened by The World 
Health Organization {WHO) in Egypt in De- 
cemher 19^2 to discuss these questions and to 
see ho w the host country \s recent experience 
with i rocomputers could contribute to 
answering them. The following article, based 
on a background paf>er' prepared for the 
seminar, argues that the use of microproces- 
sors m health information could l)e the most 
important single factor m improving manage- 
ment and thus bringing health for all within 
reach. 

Microcomputers have become available at 
the right time. In the last two decades medi- 
cal science has made available a host ot cifcc- 
tive and reiatively inexpensive interventions 
that are capable of saving countless lives: 
vaccines against the killing childhood dis- 
eases such as diptheria ai;d iK^liomyelitis, oral 
rehydration therapy for diarrhoeal disease, 
cheap safe drugs for schistosomiasis. Simple, 
reliable diagnostic techniques allow better 
forccastiiig ol epidemics as well as improved 
man .;emeni of individual cases. Still other 
drugs and vaccines arc already on the hori- 
zon. 

But to adopt such interventions without 



adequate evidence of their cffectiv cress, and 
without confirmation thereof in the kKal set- 
ting, can lead to what has been called "the 
nicest possible typx* of inflation/' If the new 
medical technology is to be put to good use, 
information systems must be developed as a 
basic element of the national health system. 
Timely and suitable health information i:> m 
dispensable for ensuring the progress and 
cost-effectiveness of health care programs, as 
well as for rational planning and training. 
The key io generating and disseminating this 
information may well be the microcomputer. 

Design and Impiemefilatioa 
of Health information Systems 

The WHO Inter-Regional Consultation on 
National Health Information Systems (Costa 
Rica, 1979) recognized that heahh informa- 
tion systems must be made capable of deliver- 
ing information for specific health service 
aims over a long period. This presupposes: 

• health s^?5vicc aims that 'dre capable of 
being identified and quantified, and 

• medical interventions that are genuinely ef- 
fective and locally affordable. 

These, then, are the prerequisitcN for the 
design of the -icalth informatiorj system, f-or 
its implcmcntallon, data must be collected, 
stored, processed, analyzed, and interpreted; 
the resulting information must be printed 
and disseminated; and feedback must l>e ob- 
tained The timeliness of the information is a 
necessary condition for its use, \lrrc the 
critical factors are the volume of data at the 
processing level and the remoteness of the 
intended recipient of the irifoitnation. 



Data are usually collected at local health 
centers. Since the work of collection is rela- 
tively light, the data arc amenable to hand 
manipulation. U is at the later stages that 
problems arise; the exp*:rtise ynd facilities 
needed for the processing, analysis and 
interpretation of the data and for the printing 
and e .change of information ar. usually not 
available at the peripheral levc' nor may they 
be cost-effective to establish tncie. Such fa- 
cilities can he prov,, by sax expensive cen- 
tral computer, but in a large country with 
poor communications there will be lengthy 
delays at both ends, in the relaying of the 
data and in the dissemination of the resulting 
information. Such delays totally defeat the 
purpose of data collection, which is the time- 
ly use of the findings for decision-making. 

A logical alternative would be to do the as- 
sembling, processing, analysis, and interpre- 
tation of data and the publication and ex- 
change of information at and from an inter- 
mediate point in the data-cycling process, be- 
tween the national focal point and the 
peripheral health care units. One would have 
to determine in each case the optimum popu- 
lation si/e to yield meaningful information 
on morbidity, disability, and mortality and 
on the effective use of available resources. 
I'Or a large number of developing countries, a 
population of 200,000 would perhaps be rea- 
sonable since it could generate potentially 
usable data even on uisea^-'s with low case-fa- 
tality or disability rates. Nevertheless, the 
pioblems of hand sorting and processing, 
dataai.3lysis and interprt .ation, and printing 
facilities would still remain, it would appear 
therefore that, even at an intermediate level, 
ihe minimum requirements of an information 
system cannot be met without the support of 
appropriate technology for data processing 
and information dissemination 

(continued on page 15) 
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